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MRS.  GARDNER'S  TURF 


Newbury  Street  is  my  backyard 
Where  Euro-kids  scream  out  "Plus  tard!" 

The  aroma  of  coffee  from  spring  to  fall 
(Starbucks,  the  Connection,  Cafe  Royale) 

Awakens  one's  taste  buds  for  Armani's  or  Joe's. 

Clad  in  leather  from  head  to  toe. 

Women  pay  millions  to  style  their  hair. 

The  smell  of  snobbery  is  in  the  air. 

Around  the  corner  are  the  Commonwealth  trees 
Watered  and  cared  for  by  friendly  yuppies. 

Along  the  mall  the  statues  look  on 
While  kids  roll  by  and  dog-walkers  yawn. 

And  "in-crowd”  Moms  gather  to  gab. 

The  neighborhood  association,  known  as  "NABB" 

Met  last  week  to  discuss  "The  Fair." 

The  subtlety  of  snobbery  is  in  the  air. 

On  a less  sour  note,  there  is  much  to  praise 
As  I stand  by  the  river  and  thoughtfully  gaze. 

Within  a tight  nest  of  the  Back  Bay  grid. 

There's  the  library,  churches,  and  playgrounds  for  kids. 
It's  the  hub  of  the  Hub  where  events  take  place. 

It's  enlivening  and  enthralling  to  be  part  of  this  pace. 

For  this  tourist-ridden  neighborhood,  I know  I care. 
Though  a hint  of  ambivalence  is  in  the  air. 

Living  way  beyond  our  means. 

In  the  margins,  it  sometimes  seems. 

This  pseudo-community  drives  me  mad 
As  I think  of  the  friends  I have  not  had. 

Everyone's  off  at  boarding  school; 

I love  BLS,  but  it's  not  considered  "cool." 

There's  a warm  sense  of  community  (MEMBERS  ONLY). 
Living  here  is  sometimes  lonely. 


- Courtney  O'Neil,  III 


Isabella  Gardner  owned  houses  in  the  Back  Bay  before  moving  to  the  Fenway  and  is 
remembered  in  the  Back  Bay  for  her  flamboyant  lifestyle. 
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JAUNTING  CARTS 


Hypnotizing  green 
Mist  and  fog  on  my  jacket 
I didn't  know  it  was  raining 
Mike  pulled  the  tarp  up 
To  warm  us  up 

"Hup-up,  Billy,  come  on,  boy." 

His  nose  was  running 

His  hair  was  white  wet  whipping 

In  the  wind 

Vincent  was  talking 

An  old  Irish  man 

In  his  old  Irish  voice 

I heard  the  mist  the  goats  the  mountain 

They  were  speaking  too 

(but  just  to  me) 

The  mountain  went  up  and  up 
We  went  up  and  up 
"Hup-up,  Billy  ..." 

Billy  was  sweating,  steady 
Sweating  dark  brown 


Keeping  himself  steady 
Mike  kept  him  steady 
Down  was  too  steep 
We  went  down 
The  mountain  still  went  up 
"Hup-up,  Billy,  good  boy." 

The  road  was  rocky 

We  were  jaunting 

My  jacket  was  soaked 

The  tarp  was  warm 

The  mist  was  weaker  and  weaker 

We  went  down 

We  rode  through  the  gate 

I heard  the  noise  the  people  the  laughter 

"Whoa,  Billy,  good  boy." 

We  were  down 
I looked  up 

The  mountain  went  up  and  up 
To  heaven. 

- Christina  Tinglof,  I 
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Once  upon  a time  there  was  a god  named  Maxwell  Cofe.  He  was  a kind  and 
humble  god.  He  was  very  punctual  and  always  dressed  very  neatly.  Like  all  the 
other  gods,  he  lived  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  Colombia,  where  only  the  best 
things  are  produced,  such  as  children  named  Ronaldo.  All  the  other  gods  made  fun 
of  Max  because  he  was  not  very  popular.  In  fact,  he  was  quite  shy  and  had  a problem 
with  stuttering.  Most  of  his  life  was  controlled  by  his  wife,  Sanka.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  complaints.  All  she  did  day  in  and  day  out  was  complain.  So,  as  you  may 
have  guessed,  she  made  him  feel  as  if  he  couldn't  do  anything  right,  which  added 
to  his  self-consciousness.  It  was  a marriage  that  Max  had  been  forced  into  by  his 
father,  the  god  of  cream,  who  was  usually  sour.  Despite  the  pleas  of  his  mother,  the 
sweet,  kind  goddess  of  sugar.  Max  was  forced  to  marry  Sanka  while  he  really 
wanted  to  marry  the  beautiful  goddess  of  caffeine.  She  was  so  elegant  she  was  almost 
addictive.  Max  seemed  to  have  the  worst  luck;  his  love  life  and  social  life  were  non- 
existent. The  only  thing  that  ever  brought  him  pleasure  was  his  farming.  He  always 
felt  at  home  on  his  farm,  where  he  could  be  found  during  most  of  the  day,  alone. 

Maxwell  was  the  god  of  beans.  He  grew  beans  of  all  kinds.  Lima  beans,  string 
beans,  peas,  and  peanuts:  you  name  it,  he  grew  it.  He  enjoyed  growing  his  beans, but 
there  was  one  thing  that  annoyed  him.  There  was  one  particular  type  of  bean  that 
lived  on  this  farm  and  kept  pestering  him.  It  was  brown  and  unlike  the  other  colorful 
beans.  Because  it  always  gave  him  trouble,  Max  named  it  Sanka  Cofe,  after  his  wife. 
Eventually  the  name  was  shortened  to  Cofe. 

One  day,  the  mightiest  of  all  gods,  Juan  Valdez,  role  model  of  the  children  of 
Colombia,  had  to  administer  his  assessment.  Every  five-thousand  years  Juan  must 
sample  the  highest  achievement  of  each  god,  like  an  accreditation.  First  he  rode  to 
Maxwell's  mother,  the  goddess  of  sugar,  on  his  magical  burro  Pepe.  She  gave  him 
a sample  of  her  sugar,  but  he  thought  it  was  too  sweet.  The  next  day  he  went  to  her 
husband,  the  god  of  cream,  but  on  that  day  his  cream  was  very  sour.  It  went  on  like 
this  for  quite  a while.  Finally,  one  day  Maxwell  could  see  Juan  Valdez  riding  toward 
him  on  Pepe,  but  by  this  time  Max's  farm  had  been  overrun  with  the  ugly  Cofe  beans, 
because  Maxwell  was  feeling  fed  up  with  his  life,  and  was  in  depression  for  some 
time,  and  thus  neglected  his  work. 

s "What  beans  have  you  got  for  me  this  fine  morning,  Maxwell?"asked  Juan. 

All  Maxwell  could  mutter  was,  "All-1-1 1 h-have  is-s  this-s,  s-si-r-r,"  in  his  soft 
stuttering  voice.  He  handed  a handful  of  the  hated  Cofe  beans  to  Juan. 

Juan  sniffed  the  beans  and  suddenly  his  eyes  lit  up.  "This  is  the  most 
magnificent  aroma  in  all  of  Colombia.  However  did  you  grow  such  a marvelous 
bean?  What  is  it  called?"  cried  Juan  enthusiastically. 

Completely  astounded  and  bewildered  at  the  fact  that  the  terrible  bean 
actually  had  a purpose,  he  uttered,  "C-co-f-fe-e,  s-sir-r." 

"Coffee,  you  say?  Why,  that  is  the  most  remarkable  bean  I have  ever  seen." 
Juan  stared  at  it  intensely  and  then  bit  it.  He  spit  it  out  disgustedly  and  said,  "There 
must  be  some  way  to  unleash  the  great  taste  that  must  be  captured  in  the  bean. 
Maxwell,  I want  you  to  find  out  how.  I feel  there  may  be  a real  future  in  this  coffee 
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stuff,"  and  with  he  that  trotted  away  on  Pepe. 

Feeling  important  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Maxwell  called  after  the  great 
Juan  Valdez  with  a "Yes,  sir." 

Wholeheartedly,  Maxwell  worked  on  his  assignment  nearly  every  waking 
hour.  His  wife's  complaining  didn't  bother  him  half  as  much  as  it  did  before.  He  was 
a man  with  a mission,  and  he  would  let  nothing  stand  in  his  way. 

Max  tried  everything  to  get  the  flavor  out  of  his  beans.  He  tried  pounding 
them,  drying  them,  salting  them,  soaking  them,  grinding  them,  and  even  boiling 
them.  Next  he  tried  combinations  of  these  until  one  day  Max  was  ready  to  quit.  The 
last  thing  he  tried  was  grinding  and  boiling,  but  the  only  thing  he  was  left  with  was 
some  brown  water  and  grounds.  He  got  home  that  day  and  all  he  could  think  about 
was  what  went  wrong  in  his  life.  If  only  he  had  married  Caffeine.  It  was  as  if  all  her 
impurities  had  been  filtered  out  of  her.  Then  it  hit  him.  A filter  was  what  he  needed 
to  keep  the  grounds  out  of  the  boiling  water! 

He  jumped  out  of  his  chair  and  ran  to  his  farm.  He  tested  his  idea  and  it 
actually  worked!  He  was  the  most  ecstatic  god  in  the  universe.  He  actually  did 
something  that  would  make  a difference!  He  couldn't  wait  to  show  Juan. 

The  next  day,  the  great  Juan  V aldez  returned  on  Pepe.  Maxwell  gave  Juan  the 
steaming  beverage  with  pride.  He  took  one  sip  and  immediately  called  an  assembly 
of  all  the  gods  at  Bogota  Palace. 

When  the  assembly  came  to  order  the  great  Juan  Valdez  spoke:  "I  have  called 
all  of  you  here  for  a purpose.  As  you  know,  the  accreditation  process  has  been 
underway.  What  I have  to  say  is  that  a stupendous  new  beverage  has  been  created 
by  Maxwell  Cofe.  As  of  this  moment,  this  beverage,  called  coffee,  will  become  the 
trademark  of  Colombia.  The  beans  used  in  the  process  of  the  creation  will  become 
our  main  export.  Also,  Maxwell  Cofe  will  become  the  new  Prime  Minister  of 
Colombia,  replacing  Ms.  Chiquita.  Every  god,  goddess,  and  even  some  humans  will 
be  given  a "coffee  machine."  Mr.  Cofe  is  hereby  declared  the  smartest  man  in 
Colombia." 

For  a moment  the  entire  room  was  quiet,  but  suddenly  applause  and  cheering 
broke  out  (half  because  of  the  fear  of  Juan).  So  it  was  done,  which  goes  to  show  that 
every  dog  has  its  day. 

Even  today  people  drink  coffee,  and  sometimes  rejoin  Maxwell  with  the  rest 
of  his  family  by  adding  cream  and  sugar  to  their  coffee.  In  the  end  Sanka  became  the 
name  of  an  unpopular  decaffeinated  coffee,  which  some  say  Maxwell  had  a hand  in, 
as  revenge  for  her  years  of  torment. 


- Ricardo  Ricupero-Rauseo,  V 
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PARTING  IS  SWEET  SORROW 

He  walked  in. 

He  didn't  grab  me  up, 

tell  me  everything  would  be  alright, 
kiss  me  till  I smothered. 

He  didn't  bring  me  roses, 
offer  me  jewels, 

promise  me  the  world,  moon,  stars, 

sun  . . . 

He  knew  he  didn't  have  any  of  that  at  his 
hands, 

so  he  held  onto  me. 

He  didn't  try  to  fill  the  wordless,  tearful 
moments 

with  lighthearted  promises 

that  reached  into  forever,  eternity,  always  . . . 

FOREVER?  ETERNITY?  ALWAYS? 

He  did  take  my  shaking  hand, 

tell  me  it'd  be  a hard,  long  wait, 
give  me  a little  butterfly  kiss. 

He  brought  me  over-sweet  hot  cocoa, 
offered  me  bittersweet  tears, 
promised  me  I was  his  sweet. 

He  held  onto  me, 
and  at  the  same  time, 
he  walked  out. 


-Colleen  Madden,  I 


LET  RELIVE 

Translation  of  a Russian  Poem  by 
Sergei  and  Tatiana  Nikitin 

Let  return,  let  retrieve,  let  relive 
All  my  life  only  clearer  and  shorter 
Let  my  nights  blend  together  as  water 
Let  all  days  come  together  for  me 
That  one  day  let  complete  be  and  whole 
That  one  night  that  will  span  all  my  nights 
Let  depart  in  the  morning  my  soul 
As  a swan  in  its  farewell  flight. 

- Kate  Truman,  II 
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SILENT  SOUNDS 

The  crisp  fall  leaves  rustled  under  my  Keds  as  I nudged 
open  the  rusty  gate  leading  to  the  brown  one-story  house.  I 
entered  and  listened  to  the  silent  sounds  of  my  birth  home.  The 
sink  still  dripped  little  tears  of  scraped  knees,  the  overhead 
pipes  still  rumbled  with  laughter,  and  the  windows  still  rattled 
the  chains  of  bedtime  monsters. 

Grandma's  rocking  chair  sat  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  It 
was  my  haven  of  safety  on  those  dark  winter  nights.  Held 
prisoner  by  an  overactive  imagination  and  an  inner  fear  of 
loneliness,  I would  creep  into  the  living  room,  running  away 
from  the  sounds  of  my  own  six-year  old  feet  pattering  against 
the  wooden  floor.  Only  beneath  the  warmth  of  quilts  and 
Grandma's  soft  voice  could  I find  the  safety  of  slumber. 

Each  night,  my  heavy  eyelids  would  close  to  the  quiet 
chants  of  Chinese  rhymes.  "Chun  tow  ming  yuk  gong.  Yu  tow  day 
shungshern.  Guoy  tow  mong  ming  yuk.  Da  tow  see  goe  hern."  Only 
Grandma  knew  of  our  secret  rhyming  world. 

As  my  body  grew  too  large  for  Grandma's  lap,  her  body 
grew  too  small  for  the  rocking  chair.  The  last  night  Grandma 
sang  me  the  rhyme  her  heart  stopped  beating  while  lying  on  a 
foreign  hospital  bed.  "Chun  tow  ming  yuk  gong.  Yu  tow .. . " She 
never  finished  the  verse  that  night. 

I stepped  across  the  loosened  floor  planks  and  brushed 
the  halo  of  dust  off  the  rocking  chair,  lonely  without  the 
familiar  pattern  of  Oriental  quilts.  I sat  down  on  the  hard 
brown  seat  and  listened  to  those  silent  sounds.  "Chun  tow  ming 
yuk  gong,"  I sang,  broken  by  my  now  American  Chinese.  "Yu 
tow  ..."  I stopped.  I couldn't  finish  the  verse.  The  room  was 
silent. 


- Nancy  Poon,  II 
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NAMELESS  UNSPEAKABLE  ILLUSORY  HORRORS  PILE  UP  UNENDING 


Why  bother  with  life,  said  the  Gargoyle  to  his  Neighbor, 
why  bother  spouting  day  in  and  day  out? 

The  demons  we're  meant  to  ward  off  while  ejecting  the  rainfall 
pass  us  by,  snickering  nightly  to  haunt 
the  very  edifice  upon  which  we  perch! 

The  Neighbor  replied  with  the  ease  of  experience. 

Whatever  else  is  a Gargoyle  to  do? 

Our  purpose  in  life  is  to  spew  and  prevent 
the  invasion  of  spirits  unkindly; 
all  else  besides  is  beyond  us! 

Beyond  you,  perhaps,  responded  the  First, 
but  I on  the  other  hand  am  hardly  so  narrow! 

These  stone  wings  of  mine  can  carry  me  nowhere, 
but  my  mind  has  wings  which  are  made 
not  of  rock  but  of  feathers! 

The  Second  riposted  without  pause  but  to  sneer. 

Then  flap  away,  young  Gargoyle,  and  see  where  you  fly! 
Thoughts  can  carry  you  nowhere  or  ev'ry where, 
but  your  body  is  bound  and 
never  can  follow! 

The  original  Gargoyle  cried  out.  We  Shall  See! 

and  with  that  stretched  the  wings  so  long  abandoned 

and  imagined  himself  to  be  flying 

and  plunged  to  the  ground 

like  the  stone  that  he  was. 

The  Neighbor  looked  down  in  Gargoylish  contempt 
and  laughed  the  cynic's  embittered  chuckle 
at  the  shattered  results  of  a foolish  ideal; 

And  the  other  cried  out  in  glee  and  with  joy. 

You're  only  as  dead  as  you  think  you  are! 


- Aaron  Ball,  I 
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GLIMMER 

A boy  grew  up  in  the  forest,  amidst  a civilization  of  trees,  plants,  and  animals 
plagued  with  anonymity  and  self-destruction.  His  earliest  memories  were  of  roam- 
ing the  dark  depths  of  wet  caverns  after  life-threatening  storms  and  running 
through  wide  open  fields  just  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  home,  tripping  over  seas 
of  butterflies  and  eyeing  the  paths  of  the  free  bluebirds.  He  remembered  a picture 
of  perfection,  of  tranquility  and  of  peace;  a little  girl  doing  cartwheels  in  the  grass, 
scaring  away  the  bumblebees;  a baby  crawling  up  the  trunk  of  a tree,  captivated  by 
a nest  of  gift-wrapped  cocoons;  the  rays  of  the  sun  stretching  towards  the  steep  drop 
of  the  waterfall,  reflecting  off  into  his  eyes.  He  remembered  a quiet  brewing  storm, 
remembered  waiting  for  it  to  arrive,  to  wash  away  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  the  earth, 
to  watch  the  sky  weep  for  its  past,  to  dry  its  tears  and  bury  them  in  a cavern,  where 
he  would  be  anticipating  guilty  play  in  the  fresh  wetness. 

He  slept  in  his  special  cavern  one  night,  wrapped  in  a green  cocoon  made 
from  the  silk  of  a now-beautiful  butterfly,  who  had  grown  into  a world  of  no  limits. 
He  knew  of  the  harsh  floods  he  would  endure  if  by  chance  the  storm  would  come 
that  very  night.  He  predicted  it  would.  He  had  witnessed  the  gathering  of  the 
cumulonimbus  clouds,  the  murmuring  of  the  shifting  winds,  and  a dark  blanket 
gradually  covering  the  sky  from  the  west.  He  needed  to  escape  the  over-protective- 
ness of  his  home;  he  wanted  to  be  like  the  butterfly,  swimming  in  the  pouring  water 
from  the  world's  largest  waterfall,  its  source  sitting  calmly  above  the  clouds.  But  his 
mother  would  once  again  soon  come  and  get  him,  and  he  would  have  to  go  home, 
to  shut  himself  in  his  room,  his  own  little  world,  where  freedom  was  limited  by  its 
boundaries.  As  he  sat  waiting,  expecting,  he  saw  the  sun  washing  over  the  milky  sea 
of  flowers  in  the  fields,  the  beams  reaching  back  towards  the  horizon. 

When  she  came  he  pleaded  with  her  to  allow  him  to  stay.  "I  just  want  to  watch 
the  rain  fall.  I just  want  to  know  how  it  feels  to  be  a witness  of  nature,  to  wallow  in 
its  own  tears.  I want  to  listen  to  the  heavens  cry  about  what  their  earth  has  become, 
to  understand  how  something  so  beautiful  can  be  so  ugly.  Let  me  stay  and  I will 
never  ask  this  of  you  again." 

His  mother  refused  the  offer.  "You  will  go  home.  You  will  sleep  in  the  comfort 
of  your  own  bed.  You  should  be  grateful  for  what  you  have.  You  should  always  obey 
me  and  respect  me,  for  I have  given  you  all  you  need  to  survive.  Now  go  home." 

"I  have  no  home.  What  you  have  given  me  can  only  sustain  me  physically, 
economically,  socially,  and  temporarily.  I feel  no  emotion  at  home.  I feel  only  a need 
for  self-expression  and  independence,  to  burst  out  of  the  seams  of  the  fabric  of  time 
and  allow  myself  to  flow  with  the  winds.  One  can  only  receive  what  one  is  given.  I 
am  grateful  for  what  I am  given.  But  what  I have,  I have  too  much  of.  Of  what  I need, 
I have  none.” 

Not  allotting  time  for  his  mother  to  respond,  he  ran  to  the  angry  brook, 
babbling  and  rambling,  its  waves  forcing  the  fresh,  natural  water  over  its  sides  and 
landing  on  the  moist  earth,  seeping  through  the  grass  along  a snaky  route.  The  boy 
sat  on  the  route  of  the  minute  river,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  feeling  drops  of  rain  falling 
onto  and  rolling  off  his  face.  The  rain  began  to  fall  harder  and  harder,  and  the  ground 
shook  violently  with  the  force  of  the  thunder.  One,  two,  three  lightning  bolts  struck 
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each  tree  on  the  pathway  to  the  village.  The  waves  from  the  book  were  no  longer 
controllable  by  the  gravity  underneath  it;  they  erupted  from  the  confines  of  the  gap 
and  onto  the  innocent  animals  standing  on  the  edges,  including  the  boy.  He  was 
pushed  from  his  soft,  comfortable  seat,  and  rolled  on  the  ground  until  he  came  to 
a stop  against  the  trunk  of  a large  tree,  standing  straight  up  into  the  heavens.  A flash 
of  yellow  electricity  struck  the  tree  at  that  moment,  igniting  the  leaves  and  the 
branches,  and  making  the  tree  a burning  torch  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  the 
terrifying  black  curtain  of  nature. 

The  boy  ran  towards  the  village,  but  all  around  him  nature  was  destroying 
itself,  trees  now  ashes  on  the  ground,  animals  now  carcasses  ready  to  be  buried  by 
the  lava  of  soil  and  spoils,  rivers  of  mud,  bursting  underground  geysers  raging  out 
of  control,  and  cruel  destructive  journeys  of  fierce  streams  of  murky  liquid.  Every 
direction  he  turned,  he  witnessed  more  of  nature,  the  dark  underside  he  never 
wanted  to  see.  Yet  he  was  strangely  enchanted  by  the  sudden  whim  that  nature  can 
take  on,  the  unpredictability  and  wonder  of  the  earth;  nature  destroying  nature, 
man  destroying  man,  he  realized  the  shocking  similarity.  Everywhere  he  turned, 
it  was  the  same.  He  could  not  win. 

Trees  were  lying  dead.  Animals  were  lying  dead.  He  could  see  no  humans. 
They  had  all  gone.  He  looked  up  at  the  sky.  The  rain  was  slowing  down,  allowing 
the  earth  one  more  chance  for  reconciliation  and  reincarnation.  The  village  had 
disappeared.  It  had  not  been  washed  away,  it  had  not  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth.  It  was  just  gone.  He  was  left,  entirely  alone,  entirely  free.  He  did  not  know 
whether  to  grieve  for  his  loss  or  celebrate  his  new  life,  that  of  a wandering  butterfly. 
But  butterflies  could  only  live  so  long  before  they  wither  and  die.  He  could  be 
different;  he  already  was.  He  searched  the  remains  of  the  village,  or  what  little  there 
were.  What  used  to  be  a small  town  filled  with  innocence  and  happiness  had 
dissolved  into  a depression,  a hollow,  invisible  pit  in  the  heart  of  a forest.  His  eyes 
dripped  with  hidden  raindrops,  his  body  shaking  as  he  solemnly  looked  over  at  the 
big,  empty  void  where  his  home  had  once  been.  He  walked,  slowly,  over  to  a small 
river  of  water;  it  seemed  red  from  where  he  stood  before,  a deep  stream  of  blood. 
But  it  was  water,  twisting  along  a trail  to  a very  small  pond,  which  tiny  species  of 
various  classifications  had  occupied.  He  stared  at  his  reflection. 

The  sun  was  still  trapped  behind  a prison  of  clouds.  The  wind  blew  across 
the  boy's  face,  as  if  giving  him  a gentle  kiss.  He  touched  his  cheek,  feeling  a desire 
to  wipe  off  the  mounds  of  dirt  that  had  gathered  there,  but  he  stopped  himself.  It 
was  a part  of  him  now,  this  tarnished  facade  of  innocence,  of  joy,  of  hope.  The  rain 
from  behind  his  eyes  welled  up,  forming  a pair  of  dim  diamonds.  He  remembered 
when  his  eyes  used  to  glow,  whenever  he  was  happy,  or  whenever  he  was  so  sad 
he  had  to  cleanse  himself  of  the  dirt  within  his  own  body.  Now  no  amount  of  rain 
could  purify  his  spirit,  now  no  fabric  of  time  could  exist  without  being  endangered, 
now  no  hope  of  future  or  love  could  survive  the  storms  that  were  sure  to  frequent 
the  world  which  he  inhabited  without  being  ripped  away  straight  from  his  hands. 

The  boy  closed  his  eyes,  staring  at  himself  through  the  mirror  inside.  He 
watched  the  sparks  fade,  the  flames  flicker.  He  concentrated  on  the  air  he  inhaled. 
With  every  breath,  he  ignited  the  torch  beside  his  heart.  One  day  it  would  burst  into 
an  enraged  fire  that  would  destroy  him.  The  thought  terrified  him,  compelled  him 
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to  judge  himself.  He  opened  his  eyes.  The  sun  was  breaking  free,  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  had  already  seen  too  much  in  the  darkness.  He  feared  the  experience,  and  would 
fear  it  until  he  could  win  the  battle,  a war  within  himself  to  regain  his  identity.  He 
could  lose  all  other  battles.  He  could  grow  up  too  fast,  grow  up  without  knowing 
who  he  was.  But  he  had  the  freedom  to  discover. 

Every  day  he  would  pretend  he  was  fine.  Then  a storm  would  come  and  grab 
his  confidence,  his  hope,  his  self-esteem.  It  would  be  an  ongoing,  repetitive  war. 

The  stream  of  water,  flowing  into  that  small  pond,  had  grown  longer  and 
snakier,  and  branched  into  a thousand  different  directions.  Still,  the  pond  had 
spread,  its  perimeter  enlarging  by  the  second.  The  boy  could  not  help  but  look  into 
his  own  eyes,  could  not  resist  the  natural  attraction  to  the  windows  of  the  soul.  The 
diamonds  had  remained.  They  emitted  a faint  glow,  a glimmering  pervading  the 
somber  mist  of  the  coming  night.  With  his  last  hope,  he  wished  for  the  glimmer  to 
one  day  be  cleansed  to  a shine. 


- Kent  Law,  II 
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NEUTRAL  GROUND 

I guess  we  just  fell  out  of  the  sky, 

and  our  front  lawn  does  look  kinda  bare  . . . 

for  West  Roxbury— but  I'm  beginning  to  think 

we're  the  only  family  in  these  parts  not  addicted  to  politics. 

Does  anyone  really  need  to  know 

how  many  dogs  and/or  children  a candidate  has? 

In  West  Roxbury  entire  campaigns 
are  based  on  such  pertinent  knowledge. 

The  rotaries  are  the  contested  battlegrounds 
where  tired  soldiers  armed  with  patriotic-type  signs 
hope  to  plastically  smile  and  wave  their  way 
onto  your  ballot  sheet. 

We're  definitely  the  minority  here, 

where  everyone  but  my  family  is,  has  been,  or  will  be 

somehow  political,  but  this  is  my  home-- 

and  you  have  no  idea  how  much  fun  it  is  being  neutral. 

- Sarah  Carter,  III 
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ONCE  A SLAVE 


Her  once- white  kerchief  contrasting  with  her  ebony  skin:  that  is  my  memory 
of  Mama.  Each  morning  she  would  wake  up,  and  her  long,  bony,  emaciated 
hands  would  pick  up  the  kerchief  from  the  nail  on  which  she  had  hung  it.  She 
would  tie  it  so  tightly  on  her  head  that  only  a curl  or  two  of  her  kinky  black 
hair  would  peek  out  from  under  the  knot.  Each  night  she  would  scrub  the 
kerchief,  trying  in  vain  to  erase  the  sweat  of  a lifetime.  Finally,  after  a tiring 
battle  with  the  kerchief,  she  would  rinse  it  and  hang  it  up  on  the  nail  where 
it  would  dry.  Each  morning  the  cloth  would  still  be  a little  damp,  but  the  hot 
sun  would  dry  it  quickly.  Mama's  face  was  rounded  and  seemed  almost  to 
belie  the  signs  of  hardship  to  which  her  thin,  scarred  body  was  a testament. 
Each  mark  on  that  body  was  a painful  memory  to  Mama  of  her  childhood  as 
a slave.  Even  when  the  lash  marks  had  long  since  faded  and  the  paths  of  tears 
on  her  cheeks  had  been  washed  away,  her  body  stayed  hunched  and  her  face 
downcast,  in  the  eternal  position  of  the  slave.  That  was  Mama. 


- Saamra  Mekuria-Gillo,  III 
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MUSIC  LOVER'S  DELIGHT 

Man,  listen  and  you  will  hear 
My  heaven's  delight. 

For  it  doesn't  involve  the  sweet  days 
Of  pure  love  or  a hope  never  existing 
No,  man,  my  delight  involves  the 
Hitting  of  hard  thump  thump  from  my  Congo  drums 
The  rejoicing  of  my  piano  keys 
As  they  play  in  sweet  melody 
Listen  to  my  saxophone  as  it  jives 
Out  the  great  sounds  of  Dizzy  Gillespie 
Yeah!  rock  on  my  guitar 
Go  on  with  your  bad  self! 

Throwing  out  long  sets  of  riff  and  raff 
Leaving  even  jimmy  Hendrix  on  the  shelf. 

Birds  of  a feather  as  they  flock  together 
Welcome  my  clarinets  and  flutes! 

Oh!  Y'all  give  'em  some  love 
As  the  trumpets  blow  even  the  fish  out  of  the  water! 
Lastly  bring  in  the  musicians  and  singers 
As  they  sing  and  play  in  sweet  harmony. 

See,  y'all  others  may  see  wealth 
As  money  and  jewels 

Others  seek  power  like  old  corporate  fools 
But  me,  you  see, 

I need  not  that 
For  my  wealth  is  my  music 
My  pride  and  joy 
Lead  me  to  music  and  I am 
the  richest  man  in  the 
world! 

- Amelia  Aubourg , IV  ^ 
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SEMI-CONSCIOUS 

"All  ye  mastheaders  have  before  now  heard  me  give  orders  about  a white  whale." 

"Huh?" 

"All  ye  mastheaders  have  before  now  heard  me  give  orders  about  a white  whale." 

"Uh  . . . " 

"All  ye  mastheaders  have  before  now  heard  me  give  orders  about  a white  whale." 

As  I studied  the  words  on  the  page  I could  feel  myself  drifting  in  and  out  of  sleep. 
The  words  had  long  since  stopped  making  sense,  and  though  my  eyes  were  reading  and 
rereading  at  a snail's  pace,  my  mind  was  in  another  dimension.  As  I sat  daydreaming,  I 
began  to  think  back,  for  no  particular  reason,  to  the  cause  of  my  sleepiness. 

I knew  the  vicious  circle  well.  From  the  beginning  of  the  week  I had  been  staying 
up  late  to  finish  homework,  and,  as  a result,  each  day  I was  falling  asleep  as  soon  as  I 
started  that  day's  homework.  Now  I was  mired  in  a futile  effort  to  gain  any  comprehen- 
sion at  all  from  the  pages  of  Moby  Dick,  so  that  I could  be  on  my  way  for  the  next  hundred 
pages  or  so  of  my  reading  assignment.  Each  day  it  seemed  to  get  worse.  I would  have 
everything  planned  out  just  fine.  Start  homework  at  3:30.  Work  until  10:30.  Leave 
Spanish  and  Latin  for  Homeroom  and  Utility.  Whoops,  better  make  that  "Start  at  4:30." 
Boy,  I'm  tired.  One  little  five-minute  nap  won't  hurt.  Start  at  6:00.  I think  I can  fit  math 
into  Utility,  and  I'll  just  do  Latin  during  lunch.  Now  it  was  7:00  and  I was  still  behind  on 
the  reading. 

A hearty  dinner  having  restored  me  to  some  semblance  of  consciousness,  I forgot 
about  reading  and  began  to  work  on  that  all-important  presentation.  Okay,  10:30  is  no 
good,  but  I'll  definitely  quit  by  1 1 :00.  Naturally,  1 1 :00  came  early,  and  that  presentation 
suddenly  looked  too  important  to  leave  unfinished.  Just  the  bibliography  was  left  to  do. 
I'd  have  time  to  practice  in  school  the  next  day.  Skip  Latin  altogether.  Go  to  bed  at  12:30. 
Make  up  sleep  on  the  weekend. 

Naturally,  sleep  wouldn't  wait,  and  these  words  were  written  only  shortly  after 
shaking  off  another  nap  attack.  Four  days  of  intense  work  were  about  to  be  relieved  by 
a long  weekend,  but  I still  couldn't  help  but  be  miserable.  I was  slipping  in  all  subjects, 
and,  for  all  my  work,  I had  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  grades  or,  for  that  matter,  actual 
learning.  Now  to  cap  it  all  off,  here  I was  trying  to  write  a paper  in  which  I derived  some 
lesson  from  this  experience.  Talk  about 
your  exercises  in  futility!  I've  got  other 
homework  to  do!  Can't  this  wait?  As  yet 
another  all-nighter  crept  up  on  me,  I pon- 
dered what  lesson  I should  learn.  Don't 
procrastinate?  But  it  just  sneaks  up  on 
you  so  fast!  Life  isn't  fair?  Too  obvious. 

No,  no,  the  only  lesson  that  I ought  to  be 
learning,  and  am  obviously  not,  is  that  I 
ought  to  spend  less  of  my  already  short 
time  dwelling  on  this  kind  of  matter,  and 
get  back  to  work. 


- Alex  Landraitis,III 
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VIDEO  GAME 

' Ahhhhh!  How  refreshing!'  Brian  thought  as  he  rose  from  his  slumber.  "Computer, 
what  is  my  health?" 

YOUR  CURRENT  HEALTH  IS  0.06.  CONSUMPTION  OF  BREAKFAST  ICON  IS  SUG- 
GESTED TO  REGAIN  FULL  HEALTH. 

LEVEL  ONE:  ESCAPE  FROM  HOME 

Brian  walked  out  of  his  room  and  began  to  go  downstairs  for  breakfast.  At  the  top 
of  the  stairs  he  noticed  large  armed  robots  patrolling  his  kitchen.  'Not  again!'  Brian 
thought.  "Computer,"  he  said,  "Select  Zappo  gun." 

ZAPPO  GUN  SELECTED 

A large  laser  gun  appeared  at  in  his  hand.  "Select  duplicator,"  he  said. 
DUPLICATOR  SELECTED 

Suddenly,  a second  laser  gun,  just  the  same  as  the  first,  appeared  in  his  other  hand. 
Brian  then  hopped  onto  his  banister,  pointed  a gun  in  either  direction,  and  began  firing 
rapid  bursts  of  energy  and  hitting  robots  left  and  right.  The  mechanical  creatures  hardly 
had  time  to  react  before  they  were  all  blown  up.  Then  Brian's  mother  walked  in. 

"Oh,  there  you  are,"  she  said.  "Hurry  up,  there's  your  breakfast  icon,  don't  miss 
the  floating  platform." 

"OK,  Ma,"  Brian  said  as  he  grabbed  the  icon  and  ran  out  the  door. 

LEVEL  TWO:  JOURNEY  TO  SCHOOL 

Brian  ran  all  the  way  to  the  stop  and  almost  missed  the  moving  platform.  Jumping 
on  just  as  it  passed  by  the  stop,  Brian  became  aware  of  another  presence  in  the  subway 
tunnel.  'I  hope  it's  not  another  one  of  those  giant  crocodiles/  he  thought  when  suddenly 
a huge  rat  pounced  upon  him  baring  his  fangs.  "Select  chainsaw!!!!!"  he  screamed  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs. 

CHAINSAW  SELECTED 

The  mutant  rat  took  one  wide-eyed  glance  at  the  wood-cutting  implement  and 
dove  as  fast  as  he  could  off  the  platform. 

As  Brian  got  closer  to  his  stop,  he  noticed  more  and  more  a rank  and  unpleasant 
smell.  Jumping  off  the  moving  platform  he  noticed  a large  shadow  in  the  corner  of  the 
station.  It  stood  upright  and  showed  its  full  height — almost  eight  feet!!  Brian  immediately 
knew  what  this  was  as  the  green  skinned  monster  bolted  towards  him. 

"Oh,  brother,"  Brian  yelled.  "Select  de-mutator!" 

DE-MUTATOR  SELECTED 

A little  black  box  with  a large  red  button  appeared  in  Brian's  hands.  He  tapped  the 
button,  and  the  box  buzzed  quietly.  Suddenly  the  mutant  crocodile  began  to  glow  and 
shrink.  Within  a few  seconds  it  had  completely  turned  into  a harmless  iguana. 
WARNING:  IN  10.2  MINUTES  THE  TARDY  BELL  WILL  RING! 

'Oh-oh,'  Brian  thought  as  he  began  running  down  the  street. 

LEVEL  THREE:  SCHOOL 

Brian  ran  into  school  with  seconds  to  spare.  'Let's  see,  what  do  I have  today?'  he 
asked  himself.  'I've  got  a history  test,  a math  test  and  a slide  show  for  Spanish.' 

While  wondering  which  he  should  get  done  first,  a hall  monitor  stopped  him, 
pointing  a transporter  beam  at  him.  The  monitor  said,  "Get  moving  or  else  I'll  push  the 
button  and  transport  you  to  eternal  detention." 

Brian  made  a grab  for  the  transporter  beam  and  hit  the  reverse  switch  as  the 
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monitor  pushed  the  button.  Without  warning,  every  kid  the  hall  monitor  had  ever  sent 
to  detention  came  streaming  out  of  nowhere  knocking  him  down.  Before  the  monitor 
could  react,  Brian  grabbed  the  insta-book  and  raced  to  his  math  exam. 

Before  going  into  the  classroom,  Brian  said,  "Activate  insta-book!" 
INSTA-BOOK  ACTIVATED 

Suddenly  all  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  math  examentered  his  ready  mind.  He 
walked  into  the  classroom  and  plugged  himself  into  the  testing  computer.  The  computer 
scanned  through  his  mind  asking  him  mathematics  questions,  all  of  which  he  could 
answer. 

The  testing  computer  beeped  in  an  electronic  voice,  "Math  test  completed.  Push 
ready  button  for  next  scheduled  exam." 

Brian  again  activated  his  insta-book  and  activated  the  ready  button.  When  the 
computer  finished  with  the  test,  he  down-loaded  the  homework  assignments  and  left  the 
classroom. 

He  then  ran  up  the  corridor  to  his  next  class.  Noticing  a slide  projector  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  classroom,  he  pressed  the  button  repeatedly.  Going  through  the 
pictures,  hardly  looking  at  them,  he  recorded  them  all  in  his  insta-book.  "Glad  that's  over 
with,"  he  sighed,  and  he  left  the  school  building. 

GAME  OVER:  YOU  WIN 

Brian  saw  one  of  his  friends  also  leaving  school. 

"Hi,  Brian,"  his  friend  said.  "We  were  gonna  go  over  to  the  new  arcade  and  check 
out  the  games.  It's  just  down  the  street.  Wanna  come?" 

"Sure,"  Brian  agreed. 

They  walked  into  the  building  and  stared,  amazed,  at  all  the  video  machines. 
"Select  monetary  card,"  Brian  told  the  computer. 

MONETARY  CARD  SELECTED. 

"Convert  into  video  tokens,"  he  ordered. 

CONVERSION  COMPLETE. 

The  cards  in  Brian's  hands  turned  into  coins.  He  pushed  one  into  a machine. 

"Begin  game,"  the  machine  buzzed. 

A picture  of  a room.  Brian  found  no  sword  option  and  wondered  what  kind  of 
game  it  was.  He  looked  at  his  inventory  and  saw  only  a leash.  He  viewed  his  options  and 
only  found  "Leave  room"  and  "Attach  leash  to  dog's  collar."  Brian  moved  the  joy  stick 
toward  the  dog.  A pair  of  hands  came  from  the  bottom  of  the  screen  and  clipped  a leash 
onto  the  dog's  collar.  Brian  was  fascinated.  He  moved  the  joystick  around  and  pressed 
buttons.  The  pair  of  hands  corresponded  to  the  movements. 

Brian  held  the  leash  and  walked  out  the  door  seeing  a blue  sky  with  absolutely  no 
spaceships.  He  looked  left  and  right  and  saw  no  one  trying  to  beat  him  up.  Outside  the 
arcade  he  heard  a jet  fighter  crash  and  explode  on  the  street,  while  inside  things  were  as 
calm  and  peaceful  as  they  could  be. 

'Wow!'  Brian  thought.  "Sometimes  I like  things  to  be  unrealistic  with  no  one 
throwing  energy  balls  from  their  arms  or  flying  around  blowing  up  buildings." 

His  friend  agreed,  "I  know  what  you  mean.  I wish  I could  mow  the  lawn  all  the 
time  like  in  this  video  game." 


- Jeffrey  Winning , V 
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THE  BROKEN  CLOCK 

fixed  on  the  wall 
staring  out  at  an  empty  room 
a broken  face,  with  broken  hands 
the  lonely  silence  echoes 

layers  of  dust 
the  marks  of  time 
that  was  once  measured 
with  meticulous  accuracy 
but  now  time  is  measured  in  a different  way 
the  carpet  of  loneliness 
proclaims  the  years  of  solitude 
stuck  on  a wall  of  a forgotten  room 

how  ironic  that  Time,  once  shown 
with  careful  hands 
now  continues  on  though  the  hands  lie  limp 
hour  by  hour,  day  by  day 
washing  over  a lifeless  corpse 

when  a clock  stops,  time  goes  on 
other  clocks  tick  away  regardless 
always  moving  on,  ceaseless  animation 
HOUSE  OF  CARDS  life  goes  on  without  the  clock 


Each  card  is  gently  placed  - Matthew  Bennington,  III 

one  upon  another 
as  the  house 
slowly  takes  shape 
till  in  the  confusion 
the  house  trembles 
under  our  unsteady  hand 
falling 

leaving  nothing 
but  the  cards 
we  started  with 


- Matt  Lodge,  II 
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EGO  TRIPPIN' 

Listen  up,  world!  Today  you  will  find  out  that  Sandra  Wilks  has  talent! 
No,  nobody  believed  me  when  I said  that  I wanted  to  act.  I can't  remember  how 
many  times  people  said  to  me,  "Why  don't  you  pick  a more  stable  career"  or  "So, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  for  your  real  job?"  Acting  is  a real  job,  and  standing  on 
shaky  ground  can  be  kind  of  exciting  sometimes.  Hard-headed  and  stubborn 
were  terms  I got  used  to  being  called.  "Fine,  fine,"  I said.  "Just  give  me  eight  years 
and  a ticket  to  California  and  my  name  will  be  somewhere."  If  not  in  the  phone 
book,  it  would  be  in  lights.  Oh,  those  people  should've  known  not  to  dare  me. 
No,  I was  determined  to  prove  them  wrong  or  die  trying. 

Pulling  up  in  a stretch  limousine,  stepping  out  in  the  "baddest"  purple 
evening  gown  I could  find,  Sandra  Wilks  was  going  to  get  her  Emmy  tonight! 
That's  right,  Emmy.  Yes,  age  25  and  only  six  years  after  my  acting  declaration, 
I was  famous  and  getting  paid.  Playing  Simone  Bradley  on  that  popular  soap 
"The  Bold  and  the  Restless,"  I was  Big.  Only  my  second  season  and  already  an 
Emmy  nomination.  Sorry,  Susan  Lucci.  You're  going  to  have  to  wait  another 
year,  because  tonight  is  my  payback. 

I wondered  what  my  tenth-grade  English  teacher  thought  of  me  now. 
That  woman  never  did  like  me.  Said  she  thought  I demanded  too  much  attention. 
Humph!  Yeah,  well,  how  ya  like  me  now.  Or  that  drama  teacher.  Can  you  believe 
he  cast  me  as  stage  manager  for  the  eleventh  grade  play?  It  wasn't  like  anyone 
could  mess  up  Our  Town.  Well,  behind  me  were  the  little  people — ahead,  a shiny 
award  dipped  in  gold.  I was  liking  the  future  more  and  more. 

Smiling  knowingly,  I listened  as  they  read  off  the  nominees.  "...  Angela 
Payne  for  ’All  My  General  Hospitals'  and  Sandra  Wilks  for  'The  Bold  and  the 
Restless' ..."  I just  knew  I won.  "And  the  Emmy  goes  to . . ."  That  envelope  had 
my  named  typed  in  neat  Roman  bold-faced  letters.  "...  Angela  Payne  for  'All 
My  General  Hospitals!"'  My  name  isn't  Angela.  "What!"  I screamed.  I could  feel 
my  body  rising.  "What!"  I was  running  to  the  stage  in  seven-inch  heels.  The 
social  elite  were  staring  at  me,  but  the  heck  if  I cared.  That  was  my  Emmy! 
Grabbing  the  head  of  the  statue  I tried  to  wrestle  it  from  her.  "Angela,  girl,  if  you 
don't  let  go  of  my  Emmy  I'm  gonna  send  you  to  all  the  general  hospitals  in  this 
city.  It's  mine!  I deserve  it!"  And  I did,  dang  it,  I did!  This  sorry  little  actress 
couldn't  even  cry  on  cue.  Between  flying  satin  and  airborne  hair  pieces,  this  was 
a fight  to  the  death.  So  what  if  it  wasn't  the  conventional  way  of  winning.  I've 
always  been  a person  who  goes  after  what  she  wants.  I am  the  Greatest.  I am  the 
Best.  Had  it  not  been  for  security  dragging  me  off  the  stage  I would  have  walked 
home  with  an  Emmy  in  my  hand!  I tell  you,  world,  Sandra  Wilks  has  talent! 


- Melissa  McClinton,  III 
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DISCUSSION:  1 

(Dim  light  pours  down  upon  center  stage,  curtain  opens.) 

(Two  surreal  figures  monopolize  attention  immediately:  the  former,  a young  man,  is  marked  by 
opulent  nineteenth  century  dress.  The  latter  is  aged,  but  his  physical  disaster  implies  wisdom.  He  is 
dressed  in  an  emotionless  gray  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  carries  spectacles.  There  is  no  background; 
the  void  is  black.  There  is  one  stool,  upon  which  the  elder  character  is  sitting.  The  younger  man  paces 
restlessly,  physically  and  mentally.) 

(ACTORS'  NOTES:  YOUNG  MAN  (hereafter  YM):  Fails  to  be  emotionally  retentive  - he  is  driven 
by  a strong  mental  force,  and  in  his  attempts  to  feign  composure  calls  more  attention  to  it.  He  is  the  young 
mind  - very  contradictory.  OLD  MAN  (hereafter  OM):  Is  not  complacent,  but  accepts.  Don't  over- 
exaggerate his  physical  weakness,  but  ensure  it  is  adequately  portrayed.) 


(YM  stops  pacing  eventually,  stares  high  into  audience,  turns  to  OM) 


YM: 

OM: 

YM: 

OM: 


YM: 

OM: 

YM: 

YM: 

YM: 

OM: 

YM: 


OM: 

YM: 


(pointing)  Look,  (momentary  pause  as  OM's  eyes  follow 
lead)  Way  up  there.  What  does  that  cloud  look  like  to  you? 
(squints,  pauses)  No  ...  I can't  see  it  — I . . . 

(impatient)  Quickly  — it's  moving  . . . (glances  at  OM, 
suddenly)  — Well,  why  don't  you  put  your  glasses  on? 
(remembers,  fumbles  with  spectacles)  Oh  — Yes  . . . (pauses 
before  putting  spectacles  on,  and  laughs,  slowly,  mournfully; 
returns  spectacles  to  pocket.) 

What  are  you  waiting  for?  It's  shifting  — it's  — 

(lowers  head)  No. 

Look!  It's  . . . going. 

(OM  is  motionless,  staring  at  ground) 

It's  . . . gone.  You  missed  it. 

(OM  says  nothing) 

It  was  beautiful. 

(slowly  raises  head,  weak  and  sincere)  I know. 

(scorn)  You  don't  know!  You  didn't  look. 

(wheels  contemptuously  on  OM,  accusingly) 

You  think  you  know  everything  — you  think  you  know 
everything  already.  You're  so  involved  with  yourself, 
you  won't  even  look.  You  missed  it  entirely! 

(pleading  reason,  more  to  himself,  convinced)  No  ...  I saw  it  all. 
You  saw  nothing!  You  — (exasperated)  I shouldn't  have  even 
pointed  it  out  to  you.  Next  time  I'll  just  keep  it  to  myself. 

The  problem  with  you  is,  you're  all  self.  You  can't  ever  look 
outward,  can't  ever  see  beyond  your  own  ego.  To  you, 
there's  nobody  else — nothing  outside  . . . (gathering 
conviction)  Look  at  you!  (regards  OM  with  a disdainful 
gesture)  Do  you  like  to  live  in  that,  trapped  in  that?  Yes  — 
trapped!  It's  like  an  anchor  — this  flesh  (grabbing  OM  by  the 
arm),  this  existence — it  weighs  you  down!  Look  beyond 
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yourself! 

OM:  (heedless,  searching  his  mind)  It  was  a . . . a . . . 

YM:  (loud  sigh,  resumes  meandering,  pacing)  It  was  something 

you'll  never  know. 

OM:  It  was . . . 

YM:  (fierce) . . . Something  you'll  never  know!  All  you  live  is 

illusion! 

OM:  (raises  eyes  to  sky) . . . beautiful ...  so  beautiful . . . 

YM:  You  didn't  see  it!  You  just  ramble  drunk  off  your  own 

fabrications!  (looks  up  at  sky)  I saw  it  — I saw  a . . . 

OM:  ...  It  was  light . . . 

YM:  It  was  a cloud!  A cloud!  A cloud  you  didn't  even  see! 

OM:  Burning  like  . . . like  . . . like  a phoenix! 

YM:  (anger)  Lies!  (grabs  OM  forcibly)  Lies!  You  and  your  damn 

blindness  — you  can't  see  anything  but  your  own  fantasy! 

OM:  (weak  voice  raising,  trembling  with  certainty)  Rising,  rising 

up  from  the  diseased  earth!  Light!  Lights  . . . and  . . . 

YM:  (shakes  OM  violently)  Stupid  fantasy!  You  didn't  see  it! 

OM:  (insanely) . . . Angels!  Angels  and  lights!  They  call  me  up 

from  the  poison  flesh  — call  the  phoenix  by  name.  Rise  from 
the  ashes! 

YM:  No!  Lies! 

OM:  Rise  from  the  ashes! 

YM:  (shakes  OM  once  more)  Shut  up!  It's  all  in  your  mind! 

OM:  (passionately,  rising  from  the  stool)  I saw  it! 

YM:  Shut  up! 

(YM  strikes  OM,  sending  him  sprawling  off  the  overturned  stool  onto 
the  ground.  OM  lies  motionless.  YM  stands  over  his  work  for  a 
moment,  bewildered,  head  shaking,  attempts  to  help  the  now  stir 
ring  OM,  but  is  waved  off.  He  then  storms  off  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stage.) 

(long  pause,  during  which  YM,  forlorn  and  confused,  stands  facing 
away  from  OM) 

(OM  painfully  rises  to  his  feet  alone) 

OM:  I was  young,  as  you  are,  and  would  fashion  beauty  from  the 

eye.  But  your  sight  will  one  day  desert  you,  and  your  mind 
as  well.  Leave  me  to  my  dreams. 

(long  pause.  Neither  looks  at  the  other.) 

(During  the  next  lines,  the  stage  lights  slowly  fade  to  darkness.) 

YM:  (quietly,  lugubrious)  The  sun's  going  down. 

OM:  (eyes  closed  and  downcast)  Yes  . . . Yes  . . . 

END 


- David  Enos,  II 
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DRIVE-BYE  HOME 


Living  here  ten  years 
I have  never  wanted 

to  know  much 

so  I don't. 

Sure, 

I've  seen  the  punks 

on  the  corner 

who  I used  to  swing  and  spit  with 
change, 

now  they  spit,  and 

pound 

at  our  car, 

as  my  mother  waves  and  we  drive  by. 

(Bye.) 

By  the  plethora  of  peeling  colors, 

(such  a variation  in  taste  comprises  this  hill) 

I call  one  the  care-bear  house 
but  I don't  know. 

Ours  I'm  sure  is  simply  a painted  lady. 

I learn  the  way  things  work 
shut  lock 

doors,  windows,  shutters  (eyes,  ears,  mouths?) 

closed. 

But  I ignore  that 

by  not  knowing  it. 

Sure,  I'm  aware  the  neighborhood's  trying  to 
pull  together  do  good  things 

Only,  as  far  as  I know.  I'm  not  really 

here. 

(Drive  bye  fast  and  hush  the  shadow  of  the  street.) 

That  is  the  way  I know. 

The  way  I don't  have  to  understand. 


- Adrienne  Campbell-Holt,  III 
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PATHWAY  TO  PEACE 


A silver  stream  glistens 
beneath  the  bright  glow  of  the  moon 
A silhouette,  barely  transparent  in  the  night 
forms  the  body  of  a woman 
She  stands  alone  by  a vast  gray  oak 
her  soft  voice  speaks  tenderly  to  it 
The  wind  carries  the  sound  of  her  whispers  away 
as  it  does  the  sound  of  the  oak  leaves'  chatter 
She  runs  the  tips  of  her  fingers  ever  so  gently 
down  the  blue  rough  bark 
Caressing  its  broken  shell 
as  if  smooth  like  the  flawless  skin  of  a child 
Nature  becomes  unusually  still 
in  a moment  of  silence 

A single  leaf  escapes  the  branch  of  the  gray  oak 
tearing  the  peace  with  the  blow  of  its  departure 
A single  tear  runs  from  the  eye  of  the  woman, 
instigating  a storm 

A rain  of  sadness  has  come  down  from  the  sky 
drowning  them  in  sorrow 
Memories  of  her  little  boy  envelop  the  woman 
as  the  nightmare  of  his  death  haunts  her 
By  the  vast  gray  oak  under  the  same  moon-glow 
her  boy  stood  alone 
Thunder  roared  and  the  body  crashed 
the  woman  falls  to  the  earth 
The  killer  takes  mother  as  it  did  son 
Nature  takes  to  silence  as  it  did  before 

- Lisa  Mclpignano,  I 
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DER  ZORN  GOTTES 


Rome,  1656 

Father  Athenase  Kircher  walked  down  the  cobblestoned  street,  steeped  in  thought.  Only 
subconsciously  aware  of  Iris  tortuous  path,  he  absently  wound  his  way  through  the  numerous  corpses 
in  grotesque  poses  that  littered  the  street  at  fairly  regular  intervals.  The  city  was  an  enormous  charnel 
house.  To  anyone  not  mentally  calloused  to  the  scene,  it  would  have  been  revolting,  horrifying.  The 
occasional  lanterns  that  still  contained  oil  did  almost  nothing  to  illuminate  the  street  in  the  failing  light, 
and  the  ineffectual  flickering  gave  an  abominable  and  ghastly  life  to  the  bodies  strewn  about.  It  was 
a scene  from  the  depths  of  hell.  Torn  from  his  thoughts  by  voices  on  his  left,  he  turned  to  face  a scene 
he  had  not  yet  become  inured  to:  two  people,  an  older  woman  and  a young  boy,  both  weeping,  were 
pushing  the  body  of  a man  out  of  a window  and  onto  the  street.  The  cadaver  made  a sickening  plop 
as  it  struck  the  paved  stones  of  the  street.  Mingled  with  the  sobs  of  the  two  who  had  just  thrown  a 
husband  and  a father  out  of  the  window,  it  was  too  much.  Stumbling  into  a unlit  alley,  he  clumsily 
disengaged  the  head  of  his  costume  and  retched  . . . onto  a naked  body  cloaked  only  in  the  shadow 
of  the  alley.  Horrified,  he  tried  to  back  away,  but  his  knees  refused  to  hold  his  weight,  and  he  landed 
hard  on  the  ground.  A large  rat,  disturbed  by  his  collapse,  scampered  away  into  the  tenebrous  gloom. 
His  stomach,  emptied  of  its  contents,  convulsed  vainly. 

Trying  to  regain  his  composure,  he  tried  to  concentrate  on  everything  save  the  gruesome 
bodies.  He  made  his  eyes  remain  on  his  dress.  The  «medici  pestilentiae»  of  Rome  wore  long  flowing 
robes  crowned  by  the  head  of  a bird,  chiefly  to  be  easily  recognized  in  the  streets.  The  odd  costume 
was  very  noticeable  — in  part  because  of  the  inhuman  silhouette,  and  also  because  they  were  often  the 
only  ones  standing  in  the  streets  of  Rome:  everyone  else  was  lying  on  the  ground.  Their  conspicuous 
shape  allowed  them  to  be  called  to  the  side  of  sick  people  and  permitted  sane  men  to  stay  clear  of  them. 

His  stomach  beginning  to  still,  Athenase  became  conscious  of  the  fetid  malodor  of  the  air:  the 
smell  of  corruption  and  decay  and  disease  and  fear  and  death.  He  quickly  put  the  bird's  head  back  on 
and  breathed  the  air  filtered  through  the  beak,  stuffed  with  perfumes  from  the  Orient.  Rising,  he 
narrowed  his  eyes  and  resumed  his  walk. 

Athenase  was  just  coming  back  from  blessing  a mass  burial  in  a trench  south  of  Porta  Capena, 
five  hundred  feet  from  the  once  glorious  Via  Appia,  now  nothing  more  than  a convenient  depository 
for  bodies.  Now  that  trench  was  full,  and  another  would  have  to  be  dug.  The  trench ...  he  did  not  want 
to  think  about  it.  Hundreds,  thousands  of  bodies  thrown  in  haphazardly;  birth  did  not  matter  — 
peasant  and  nobleman,  lady  and  prostitute,  priest  and  layman,  all  were  thrown  in  the  same  ditch. 
These  grisly  thoughts  were  dragged  from  his  mind  by  the  clear  and  ominous  sound  of  a bell.  The  crier7 s 
voice,  cracked  and  weary,  rang  out  horribly. 

"Bring  out  your  dead.  Bring  out  your  dead." 

The  carts  were  being  loaded  with  the  victims  of  the  contagion  that  had  swept  through  Europe 
like  a hideous  fire.  The  scourge  of  God.  Arriving  at  his  destination,  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the 
chapel  and  entered.  He  advanced  to  the  marble  railing,  and  knelt  to  say  a short  prayer.  As  he  was 
rising,  he  saw  one  of  his  brother  Jesuits. 

"Have  you  counted  the  total  for  yesterday,  Brother  Jerome?"  Athenase  asked.  There  was  only 
one  "total"  they  could  be  talking  about. 

"One  hundred  twenty  five,  brother,"  Jerome  answered  heavily.  "Fourteen  more  than  the  day 
before.  How  much  longer  until  Our  Merciful  Lord  is  satisfied?" 

"I  know  not,  Brother.  Hope  and  pray." 
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Jerome  nodded.  Father  Athenase  reciprocated,  and  then  walked  away.  Thinking  back . . . had 
there  been  a note  of  sarcasm  in  Jerome's  voice?  He  frowned  and  forgot  it.  There  were  more  important 
things.  Brother  Delgado,  another  Jesuit  medicus,  had  been  infected  and,  just  three  days  ago,  met  a 
horrific  death.  Father  Athenase  shuddered  and  crossed  himself;  it  was  not  the  death  he  wanted  to  die. 

He  walked  to  his  quarters.  After  removing  his  costume,  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  opened 
his  journal.  He  sucked  the  nib  of  his  pen,  dipped  it  into  the  ink  pot,  and  commenced  writing: 

Ides  Aprilis,  MDCLVl 

The  death  count  continues  to  increase.  Iam  further  convinced  by  today's  observations  that  the  contagion 
is  not  spread  by  an  airborne  miasma,  but  by  direct  contact  with  the  flesh  of  a victim,  which  is  TO  BE  AVOIDED 
AT  ALL  COSTS.  It  is  my  belief  that  small  corpuscles  present  on  the  shn  of  those  infected  with  the  pest  burrow 
into  the  dermis  of  anyone  unlucky  enough  to  touch  them.  PHYSICAL  CONTACT  WITH  INFECTED 
PERSONS  MUST  NOT  OCCUR  Following  my  guidelines,  I have  not  yet  been  infected,  obvious  evidence  to 
support  my  theory. 

The  page  was  torn  in  some  places  by  his  emphatic  capitals.  He  was  too  tired  to  continue  writing. 
The  quill  fell,  and  his  head  slowly  dropped  onto  the  desk.  Terrible  demons  riding  nightmarish  steeds, 
shooting  arrows  of  death  onto  Rome,  haunted  his  dreams. 


* * * * * 


Daylight  filtered  through  the  closed  curtains  of  Father  Athenase's  cubicle.  He  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  rose  stiffly.  As  he  donned  his  robes  and  mask,  he  sighed  in  grim  anticipation  of  the  sight  that 
would  await  him  as  soon  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  refuge  of  the  chapel.  There  would  be  just  as  many 
corpses  out  on  the  street  as  there  had  been  yesterday,  just  as  if  the  death  carts  had  not  collected  their 
sinister  load  a few  hours  ago.  But  he  and  his  brothers,  regardless  of  preference,  were  bound  to  give 
religious  solace  and  blessing  to  those  infected  by  the  black  death.  He  grasped  the  bowl  containing  the 
blessed  Hosts  for  Communion  tightly  to  his  stomach  and  walked  toward  the  door  of  the  chapel. 

Despite  his  mental  preparation,  his  heart  sank  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  chapel  and  stepped 
out  onto  the  street.  Even  the  morning  sunlight  looked  evil,  polluted,  as  it  fell  upon  the  corpses  laying 
out  on  the  street.  One  of  the  corpses  was  staring  at  him.  It  blinked.  Startled,  he  realized  that  the  woman 
gazing  at  him  was  not  dead.  He  rushed  to  her  side  and  knelt. 

"My  daughter,  you  have  a short  time  to  live.  Confess  your  sins  and  receive  the  Body  of  Our 
Lord  that  you  may  die  in  peace." 

She  nodded  assent  as  her  body  was  wracked  with  spasmodic  contortions.  Her  parched  lips 
opened. 

"I . . . turned  my  son  out  of  the  . . . out  of  the  house  when  I saw  he  had  the  . . . the  marks.  I 
abandoned  him  to  ...  to  his  death.  Oh  God,  dear  God,  forgive  me!"  she  whispered  in  anguish.  The 
statement  was  punctuated  by  sobbing  convulsions. 

He  placed  the  Host  on  her  outstretched  tongue. 

"With  the  Body  of  This,  Our  Lord,  I absolve  you  of  all  sin,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Go ..."  A melancholy,  sardonic  half-smile  curled  Father  Athenase's  lips.  A tear 
trickled  unseen  behind  his  mask.  "Go  in  peace,  to  love  and  to  serve  the  Lord." 

It  continued  like  this  for  hours  upon  end.  He  was  an  automaton,  giving  Communion, 
comforting,  absolving.  All  the  faces  he  had  resolved  to  etch  individually  in  his  memory  blurred  into 
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one.  He  had  seen  far  too  many  faces,  surely,  to  retain  each  singly.  He  heard  a dry,  mirthless  laugh.  It  was 
coming  from  him.  The  laugh  was  hideous;  he  could  not  contain  it.  He  was  trembling  with  cold,  he  was 
stifling  from  heat;  he  needed  ...  He  turned  back  towards  the  chapel.  The  road  back  was  hell.  Men  and 
women  beckoning  him.  Were  they  taunting  him?  He  could  not  answer.  His  head  hurt  from  the  thorns.  He 
fell  many  times. 

He  was  lying  prostrate  in  his  chamber,  looking  up  at  the  anguished  face  of  Brother  DeColigny,  who 
was  crossing  himself.  Why  was  he  ...  He  raised  his  head.  It  hurt. 

" Hoc  incipit  officium  mortis 

What  was  he  talking  about?  He  was  a long  way  from  . . . 

His  head  stopped. 

His  thoughts  stopped. 

His  breathing  stopped. 

His  body  was  wracked  by  a violent  shiver. 

He  swooned  into  a horde  of  horrid  cackling  demons  and  macabre  skeletons  brandishing  black 
arrows. 

The  lymph  gland  under  his  knee  was  swollen. 


And  as  / am,  so  must  you  be, 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me. 


Athenase  Kircher  was  a true  historical  figure,  a 
Jesuit  observer  of  the  plague  of  Rome  in  1656.  He  was  also  a 
scientist,  whose  theory  about  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
was  the  most  accurate  of  his  time.  "Der  Zorn  Gottes,"  a German 
phrase  meaning  "the  wrath  of  God,"  is  how  Kircher  described 
the  plague  in  one  of  his  journals.  When  and  where  he  died  is 
unknown;  the  happenings  in  this  story  are  merely  byproducts 
of  my  readings  and  disgustingly  active  imagination. 

- Z iad  Obermeyer,  II 
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SUBURBIA 

When  the  girl  who  sat  in  the  back  row  of  my  English  class  smiled  at  me  one  fall  Monday  of  my 
senior  year  in  high  school,  I was  surprised.  I had  never  seen  this  girl  talk  before,  much  less  smile. 
Needless  to  say,  I didn't  smile  back,  I was  just  so  shocked.  I felt  incredibly  rude,  so  I went  up  to  her 
after  class  and  introduced  myself.  I also  asked  her  to  be  my  partner  for  a research  project  that  the 
teacher  assigned  that  day.  She  nodded  and  then  left.  Her  name  was  TJ,  short  for  Theresa-Jane. 
Personally  I felt  TJ  suited  her  much  better.  She  had  just  moved  to  our  town  that  summer  so  nobody 
knew  much  about  her. 

People  told  me  that  she  was  queer,  a freak,  a loser:  all  that  because  she  looked  different  from 
the  rest  of  us.  The  way  I saw  it  was  that  if  we  lived  in  the  city  we'd  be  the  freaks.  But  we  didn't,  and 
that  was  the  problem.  We  all  lived  in  a small  suburban  town,  where  everyone  knows  everybody. 
There  was  the  general  store,  a bank,  a post  office,  a liquor  store,  and  a movie  theater  that  always  got 
the  movies  no  one  liked,  two  months  late.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  was  only  one  high 
school. 

TJ  lived  with  her  older  brother.  She  worked  at  the  convenience  store,  and  wrote  poems  for  the 
school  newspaper.  She  didn't  dress  like  anyone  else  and  she  had  bleached  hair  with  a green  streak. 
People  also  said  she  was  a lesbian.  I was  too  but  I didn't  know  it  then.  I tried  to  blend  in  with  everyone 
else  and  succeeded.  I had  fallen  in  love  with  TJ  the  first  time  I saw  her.  It  was  actually  more  like  a 
fixation,  not  an  obsession.  She  amazed  me,  plain  and  simple. 

Being  gay  was  unheard  of  in  my  school.  There  were  jokes  constantly  being  made  about 
homosexuals.  I never  joined  in,  but  I didn't  fight  it  either.  Over  the  next  week  I got  to  know  TJ  really 
well.  She  was  a vegetarian,  a brunette  and  a Dead-head.  Her  boyfriend  was  in  jail,  and  she  was 
bisexual,  which  thrilled  me.  She  dyed  my  hair  for  me  and  helped  me  buy  new  clothes  so  that  I could 
express  myself  better.  I gradually  dropped  all  my  old  friends  and  solely  hung  out  with  TJ.  I was  who 
I wanted  to  be.  One  day  TJ  and  I were  hanging  out  at  her  house  and  I told  her  that  I thought  I was 
a lesbian.  She  laughed  at  me,  but  then  I said  I wanted  to  kiss  her.  She  stopped  laughing  then  and  told 
me  she  didn't  think  that  was  a good  idea,  not  so  long  as  we  lived  there.  We  dropped  it  there  and  I 
went  home.  A couple  of  days  later  I called  her  house,  and  her  brother  told  me  she  had  moved  to  the 
city  with  their  mom. 

I was  crushed.  My  whole  world  was  full  of  chaos  and  there  was  nothing  I could  do  to  control 
it.  My  first  thought  was  to  run  after  her,  but  she  obviously  didn't  want  that.  So  there  I was  with  crazy 
hair,  no  friends,  confirmed  homosexuality  in  a small  suburban  town  with  no  McDonald's.  I decided 
that  the  safest  thing  to  do  was  to  try  to  blend  in  again  without  losing  my  identity.  I toned  down  my 
clothing,  dyed  my  hair  black,  took  out  my  nose  ring,  and  became  friendly  with  some  of  my  more 
understanding  old  friends.  I even  tried  a boyfriend  for  the  prom,  but  that  was  a bust.  I had  found 
a compromise  with  which  I,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  town,  was  comfortable.  The  next  year  when 
I went  to  college,  I let  my  truer  self  out,  and  was  very  happy  with  my  life.  In  fact,  I even  tried  to  find 
TJ,  but  she  had  gone  to  Brazil  with  her  boyfriend. 


- Kate  Massaro,  III 
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HOUSE,  WHERE  I LIVE 


I live  in  a wedding  house 
it  is  old  and  new. 

The  white  paint  curls  at  the  edges  of  the  lower  wooden  boards 
little  nips  of  delicate  lace, 
etching  the  grand  fabric. 

1 live  in  a gown  with  a new  third  sewn  on 
This  is  a smooth  color 
a calm 

beautiful  skin  color,  painted  on  with  wide  strokes 
The  shower  curtain  hangs 

A piece  of  white  lace  laminated  between  two  plastic  sheets 
It  caresses  the  smooth,  creamy  porcelain  tub, 
with  its  gnarled  claw  feet.  Ancient  beauty. 

I have  run  my  hand  up  and  over  the  slope, 
around  the  curl  on  the  edge. 

Every  breath  taken  in  this  room  carries  the  scent  of  talc; 

left-over  sprinkles 

hanging  suspended  in  the  air 

I gaze  at  my  room  for  it  brings  me  the  breeze  of  summer 
The  pastel  colors,  flecks  of  different  hues 

they  show  bushels  of  five-petaled  flowers  tossed  about  on  my  walls 
they  are  free  from  standard  pattern, 

The  summer  is  free  too. 

There  is  only  a faint  echo  of  busy  sound 

the  whir  of  the  exercise  bike, 

faster, 

swish,  swish 

The  rumble  of  the  slide-out  drawers 
a momentary  traffic  jam  on  a quiet  corner 

Outside  the  two  maples  stand  guard  on  the  side  lawn 
I hear  them  at  night 
tapping  softly  at  the  window  pane 
"Good-night,  good-night" 
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I hear  them  rustle  their  leaves 
as  they  brush  them 
one  hundred  strokes 
In  the  daytime  a flat, 
green  leaf  will  fall  down, 
rest  upon  my  shoulder 

as  I sit,  smelling  the  earth  following  with  my  finger 
the  patterns  that  run  deep  in  the  bark 

I enjoy  the  descent  to  the  level  of  the  house 

dug  underground, 

and 

there  are  waves  of  coolness  that  tumble  over  and  around 

A non-existent  breeze 

The  smell  is  not  earthy,  nor  dusty 

a finely  blended  musk 

I inhale  until  my  lungs  shall  stretch  too  far 

Again. 

Take  in  the  scent, 
remember  inhaling  just  as  much 
for  freshly  baked  bread 
A peaceful  smell 

peaceful,  calm,  soft, 

I am  able  to  ignore  the  distant  sound  of  the  train 
I hear  the  chickadees  and  golden  finches 
and  once  in  a while  a turtle  dove 
The  long  drag  of  the  motorcycle 
a quick  blaze  of  sound 
soon  has  zoomed  off 

I can  lie  in  and  next  to  the  cool  green  grass  blades 
on  an  August  day 
I feel  no  embarrassment 
no  threat 

because  a car  pulls  up  the  hill 
slowly  and  smoothly 
only  once  in  a while. 


- Anna  Haritos,  III 
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HERO 

She  was  once  queen 
and  I a young  child  was  content 
to  touch  her  shadow 
and  watch 

she  gave  back  her  crown 
able  to  do  wrong 
maybe 

we  got  closer  and  I just  wanted 
more 

not  really  equals 
not  able  to  let  it  be 
how  it  was 
before 
we  grew 
so  big 
still  small 
was  I 

trying  on  her  shadow 
and  grabbing  a thread 
not  ready  to  say 
goodbye 


- Cara  Furman , IV 


REBEL 


Blue  jeans,  t-shirt,  cigarette  hangs  on  your  bottom  lip; 

Silent,  deadly,  penetrates  with  a gaze; 

You  stand  on  the  front  steps  of  every  young  girl's  house; 

Stand,  one  hand  in  the  pocket  of  your  faded  denim  comfort. 

Smile  for  the  cameras!  You  made  the  whole  world  cry. 

Your  innocence  was  more  than  fashion. 

You  are  the  mutant  king — the  dark  Hollywood  night  child — born  on  an  Indiana  morn. 

You  stood  on  the  streets  of  Monterey. 

You  stood  for  everything  young,  everything  fast,  for  an  eternity. 

Your  movies  made  you  magical;  your  fame  made  you  lonely. 

A star  that  burned  for  twenty-four  years  to  an  everlasting  cinder. 

You  are  Giant. 

And  all  the  glory,  and  all  the  praise  that  fell  on  your  sculpted  hands 
couldn't  replace  that  loneliness. 

Natural  born  loner,  what  do  you  think  when  your  hear  the  songs  your  life  inspired? 
What  did  you  feel  that  night  in  your  Spyder, 
when  glass  was  shattered, 
dreams  were  shattered, 
and  your  soul  was  lifted  to  heaven? 

Anything?  or  were  you  numb? 

What  really  happened  to  purity  that  night? 

Why  were  you  in  such  a rush  to  leave  us? 

Invincible  you  were  not — unlikely  superhuman — nothing  in  this  life  is  without  consequence 

this  side  of  Eden. 

But  you  know  that  now.  You  know  that  all  too  well. 

So  your  face  lives  on,  your  beautiful  face,  on  the  walls  of  an  admirer's  room, 
on  the  faces  of  the  next  generation  of  hopeful,  perpetual  youth. 

You  will  never  die  in  spirit. 

You  will  never  die  in  our  hearts. 

You  are  the  mutant  king — the  boy  next  door — the  shy  misfit — the  rebel. 


- Debra  McCullough,  I 
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LIVING  IN  AMERICA 


Living  in  America, 

I have  my  own  bedroom. 

I obtained  and  cherished  privacy, 
which  I never  knew  before. 

Living  in  America, 

I have  a bathroom. 

I can  take  a shower  every  day, 
which  I never  expected  before. 

Living  in  America, 

I have  the  chance  to  eat  plenty  of  what  I like, 
which  I considered  too  wasteful  to  do  before. 

Living  in  America, 

I have  the  chance  to  go  to  school  at  no  cost, 
which  never  happened  to  me  before. 

Living  in  America, 

I have  the  opportunity  to  meet  people  of  various  backgrounds. 
Whom  I only  saw  on  TV  before. 

Living  in  America, 

I have  knowledgeable  teachers, 

who  taught  me  to  speak  English  and  express  my  opinion  freely, 
which  I longed  to  be  able  to  do  before. 

Living  in  America, 

I have  caring  friends, 

who  helped  me  improve  myself  with  the  Christian  belief, 
which  I never  realized  I should  do  before. 

Living  in  America, 

I am  happy! 

Living  in  America, 

My  dad  has  the  pleasure  to  apply  his  talent  fully, 
which  was  kept  unused  before. 

Living  in  America, 

My  mom  has  the  pleasure  of  earning  what  her  work  deserves, 
which  she  never  experienced  before. 

Living  in  America, 
we  are  happy! 


- Nan  Ding,  III 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  SURVIVOR 

I am  an  old  woman,  but  I still  remember  my  childhood.  The  earliest  I can  remember  is  when  I was 
eight  years  old,  living  in  Germany.  My  father  was  a shepherd;  my  mother  was  a seamstress.  We  had 
a beautiful  home  and  many  sheep. 

It  was  nighttime.  My  mother  had  just  given  birth  to  my  baby  brother.  Father  took  me  to  their 
room.  Mother  was  feeding  my  brother  with  my  old  milk  bottle.  Father  asked  me  what  we  should  name 
him.  My  first  thought  was,  "How  about  Jacob,  Father?"  Father  bent  down  to  look  at  my  eyes,  then  he 
smiled.  "Jacob  it  is,  Elizabeth."  Mother  looked  at  me  and  then  at  Jacob.  She  started  to  cry.  I didn't 
understand  why  she  was  crying.  She  told  me  later  that  she  cried  because  she  realized  that  I was  growing 
up.  I wouldn't  be  her  baby  girl  for  very  long. 

T wo  years  later.  Father  came  back  from  town;  he  brought  supplies  and  food.  After  he  distributed 
them,  he  walked  up  to  me  and  said,  "Elizabeth,  I got  a present  for  you.  Close  your  eyes  and  I will  give 
it  to  you."  When  I opened  my  eyes,  in  front  of  me  was  a beautiful  kite  with  a picture  of  a dove.  I 
immediately  hugged  him  and  then  kissed  him  on  his  cheek.  The  sun  was  setting,  but  it  was  still  warm, 
so  I ran  outside  and  I started  to  fly  my  kite.  As  I released  the  yarn,  my  kite  started  to  rise  up  to  the  air. 
The  wind  was  blowing  and  it  took  my  kite  so  high  that  I couldn't  see  it  when  it  passed  the  sun.  I loved 
it  so  much.  I felt  like  a free  bird  soaring  in  the  sky.  I giggled  and  laughed  with  blessedness.  A few 
moments  later,  hundreds  of  beautiful  white  doves  appeared  in  the  sky  and  covered  the  sky  in  brilliant 
white.  The  sun's  light  made  them  appear  as  the  shadows  of  angels  on  the  ground.  Jacob  came  out  and 
jumped  up  and  down,  laughing  with  joy.  He  started  to  run  after  the  doves,  but  he  couldn't  jump  high 
enough  to  touch  them.  Father  picked  Jacob  up  and  placed  him  on  his  shoulders.  When  Jacob  reached 
out,  a dove  flew  by  and  landed  on  Jacob's  arm.  Jacob  stayed  still.  He  had  a smile  on  his  face.  The  dove 
moved  down  his  arm  and  then  it  pecked  Jacob  on  his  nose  and  flew  off  with  the  rest  of  the  doves  . . . 

Then  it  happened  ...  A few  weeks  later,  we  were  eating  dinner  at  home.  We  heard  a truck  or 
something  like  that  nearby.  When  someone  knocked  on  the  door,  my  father  opened  it.  I only  heard  what 
they  said.  "Are  you  Joseph  Kellerman?"  From  then  on  it  was  a nightmare.  About  nine  men  came  into 
the  room  with  guns.  They  were  wearing  brown  uniforms  and  they  had  red  bands  with  black  crosses 
painted  on  them,  which  were  tied  to  their  arms.  They  started  to  knock  tables  down,  shove  shelves  down. 
They  destroyed  our  home.  My  mother  tried  to  stop  them  from  taking  her  jewelry  that  had  been  with  her 
for  years,  but  they  slapped  her.  They  ordered  us  to  get  out  of  the  house.  I took  my  kite  and  we  ran  out. 
We  were  being  dragged  to  their  trucks  so  fast  that  I dropped  my  kite.  I cried  out  for  it,  but  I couldn't  get 
it.  The  men  started  to  set  our  house  on  fire  and  they  ran  over  my  kite.  My  heart  was  as  broken  as  it  was. 
We  were  thrown  into  this  trunk  with  other  people.  Before  we  were  driven  a way,  1 heard  our  dog,  barking 
and  then  a loud  bang  . . . The  barking  stopped  . . . 

They  took  us  to  a large  building.  I could  smell  smoke  and  I saw  people  in  two  lines.  They 
instructed  us  to  stand  in  the  second  line.  Jacob  was  starting  to  cry.  Mother  tried  to  stop  him,  but  she 
couldn't.  Jacob  was  so  hungry  and  he  hadn't  been  changed.  One  of  the  men  in  the  brown  uniforms  yelled 
at  her  to  make  Jacob  stop  crying,  but  she  couldn't.  It  was  too  late.  The  man  took  Mother  and  Jacob  out 
of  the  line.  They  disappeared  into  a room.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  man  came  out  of  the  room,  but 
neither  Jacob  nor  Mother  left  that  room. 

We  were  next  after  the  man  in  front  of  us.  They  took  him  and  his  son  away  because  he  said  that 
he  was  fifty  and  that  his  son  was  fourteen.  1 was  scared;  when  they  asked  for  my  father's  age,  he  told 
them  he  was  thirty-eight.  (He  was  really  forty-five.)  I was  scared,  but  I didn't  want  to  go  into  that  room. 
So  I lied  and  told  them  I was  twelve  years  old.  The  man  looked  at  me  and  then  at  my  father.  Then  he 
said,  "Next."  We  were  being  taken  to  a large  room.  I asked  Father,  "When  will  Mother  and  Jacob  be 
coming  back?"  He  looked  at  me  with  a pale  face,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said,  "Soon, 
Elizabeth,  soon. . ." 
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During  those  five  years,  I learned  that  you  must  have  faith  to  survive.  I learned  of  pain,  sorrow, 
death.  I also  learned  that  my  father  died  five  years  after  we  first  entered  that  room  so  long  ago.  I 
remember  them  telling  me  that  he  grew  tired,  he  became  weak  and  he  lost  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes.  They 
said  that  he  changed  greatly,  but  I knew  that  he  was  still  my  father.  His  last  words  to  them  were  "Tell 
Elizabeth  that  I love  her." 

I was  almost  sixteen  years  old.  My  innocence  was  lost  when  I was  raped  at  fifteen.  I lost  all  hope; 
I wished  that  I could  die,  but  I couldn't.  God  wouldn't  let  me  go!  Then  it  happened:  the  soldiers  were 
starting  to  kill  everyone  who  was  left  in  the  camp.  One  by  one,  each  of  them  disappeared  into  those 
rooms.  Each  time  one  went,  the  smell  of 
oil  and  coal  filled  the  air.  It  was  my 
group's  turn  when  we  heard  bombs  ring- 
ing in  the  distance.  Large  flying  machines 
shot  the  camp,  destroying  each  tower  and 
each  smokestack.  When  they  came,  I could 
see  all  the  soldiers  in  the  brown  uniforms 
running  away.  They  were  afraid  of  being 
hit.  When  it  was  all  over,  men  in  leather 
suits  with  funny  hats  came  into  the  build- 
ings. I later  learned  they  were  called 
Americans,  but  to  me  they  were  like  proph- 
ets that  came  to  save  us.  My  last  recollec- 
tion of  that  dreadful  place  was  of  tasting 
something  I've  never  tasted  before.  I be- 
lieved it  was  chocolate  . . . 

When  I awoke,  I found  myself  in  a 
bed.  I was  connected  to  a bag  with  water 
inside  it.  I was  so  weak,  but  I was  able  to 
ask  the  person  next  to  me,  "Where  am  I?" 

He  responded,  "In  a place  where  you  can 
never  be  harmed  again." 

Many  years  after  that  day,  I visited 
my  old  home.  It  was  a pile  of  burned 
stones  and  wood.  There  was  nothing  left 
of  the  home  I once  lived  in.  As  I walked 
down  the  pasture  where  I ran  down  with 
my  kite  so  long  ago,  I noticed  a dove 
sitting  on  a piece  of  fence  where  father 
used  to  keep  the  sheep.  I walked  up  to  it. 

It  wasn't  scared  of  me.  I extended  my  arm  and  the  dove  flew  towards  it.  It  landed  on  my  index  finger. 
I brought  it  close  to  my  face  and  touched  its  soft  white  feathers.  It  then  pecked  me  on  my  nose,  and  then 
it  flew  up  toward  the  sky.  It  disappeared  into  the  sunset.  I knew  from  then  on  that  I was  free  at  last  from 
the  torture  I left  behind  . . . 


- Michael  Chu,  III 
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YOUDAY  NIGHTS 


those  Tuesday  nights,  our  youday  nights 

a phone  call,  the  doorbell,  a knock,  "it's  unlocked" 

a look  at  the  clock — late-ish  (as  usual) 

for  dinner  (as  usual)  you  with  dessert  (as  usual) 

"Well,  hello  there!"  we  liked  you  here,  love  you  dear 

a night  to  sit  a while,  talk  a while,  think 

I'd  pour  your  drink,  with  a smile 

Manhattan  "on  the  rocks" — that's  ice 

so  nice — I thought  I was  old,  making  it  cold 

saying  "on  the  rocks"  instead  of  "with  ice" 

you'd  sit  and  sip  and  part  your  lips 

feasting  on  lumpy  leftovers 

and  tell  us  what  was  new  with  who 

and  pull  pictures  from  your  jacket  pocket 

with  your  grandkids'  smiles,  miles  away 

you'd  always  find  a way  to  help  someone, 

anyone  in  need,  a gentleman  indeed 

a gentle  man,  in  deed 

always  listening 

your  glistening  eyes,  long  goodbyes 
your  amazing  Grace,  your  W.R. 

I miss  our  Tuesday  youday  nights 
no  more  "as  usual" — no  more  you 
your  mild  smile,  your  slow  low  laugh 
tickling  the  air,  tick  tick 
tick  time  slipping  away 
time  flies,  the  new  baby  cries 
a time  to  be  born  and  a time  to  . . . 

- Liz  Hauck,  I 
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A LUCKY  WOMAN 

The  stifling  air  seemed  unbearable  as  I picked  my  way  through  the  busy  city  streets.  The  flea  market 
grounds  were  littered  with  paper,  fruit  peels,  and  chicken  feathers,  made  muddy  with  the  trampling  feet  of 
the  crowd.  The  afternoon  sun  peeked  from  behind  the  tall,  willowy  palm  trees  and  buildings  that  lined  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  market.  The  small  town  of  Ville  Rose  was  alive  with  merchants,  civilians,  and  tourists 
who  were  willing  to  spend  their  money  at  the  sight  of  anything  worth  buying. 

'Trois  gourdes,  trois  gourdes!"  a merchant  called  as  he  held  two  headless  chickens  in  front  of  my  face. 
Ignoring  him,  I approached  the  carts  that  held  fruits,  while  warding  off  hands  that  grabbed  my  clothes,  trying 
to  direct  me  to  their  commodities.  I shoved  my  way  through  the  throng,  went  about  the  business  of  buying 
my  food,  and  commenced  to  walk  home. 

She  was  beautiful,  I realized,  when  I caught  my  first  glimpse  of  her.  She  was  alone  on  a deserted  road, 
and  was  wrapped  in  a dirty  blue-colored  blanket.  Her  eyes  were  shut  as  she  sat  quietly  on  the  curb  as  if  she 
had  fallen  asleep.  She  couldn't  have  been  doing  much  before;  she  looked  only  about  three  or  four  years  old. 
And  she  also  looked  alone.  Her  bright  red  ribbons  flapped  around  her  soft,  honey-colored  face.  Her  spindly 
arms  and  legs  were  cold  as  I picked  her  fragile  form  from  the  ground  and  settled  her  on  my  back.  I intended 
to  give  this  girl  a home  with  me. 

By  the  time  I had  reached  my  small,  cramped  shack,  I had  decided  that  this  little  girl  would  be  called 
Lilie.  Before  Lilie,  I had  four  other  children,  but  they  had  all  died  at  birth.  I was  an  outcast  in  my  village  because 
of  this.  Everyone  believed  that  I was  cursed.  But  now  with  Lilie  here  I knew  that  I would  never  be  left  alone. 

The  entire  way  home,  Lilie  did  not  make  a sound.  When  we  arrived,  I rushed  in  to  prepare  dinner  for 
her  and  myself.  Later,  as  I held  her  in  my  arms,  I told  her  that  I was  glad  that  she  wasn't  one  of  those  babies 
who  cried  or  made  a lot  of  noise.  Who  could  resist  such  a beautiful  child?  That  night,  when  I knew  my 
neighbors  were  asleep,  I took  her  out  to  the  public  pool,  and  talked  to  her  in  private  some  more.  We  remained 
there  until  the  early  morning  rays  of  the  sun  rose  over  the  horizon. 

That  afternoon,  I returned  to  the  flea  market.  I was  surprised  at  the  fact  that  no  one  tried  to  put  a claim 
on  her.  In  fact,  no  one  bothered  to  say  a word  to  me  as  I walked  through  the  cramped  streets  with  my  new 
daughter.  I bought  my  much-craved  red  apples,  and  returned  home  to  give  Lilie  a bath  - her  third  one  that 
day.  Before  entering  my  home,  I happened  to  notice  my  neighbor  eyeing  me  suspiciously.  He  was  always  a 
nosy  one,  I thought  as  I closed  the  door  behind  me. 

While  bathing  my  daughter  later  that  day,  I took  note  that  she  was  beginning  to  smell  once  more,  and 
I added  more  of  the  perfume  that  I had  used  on  her  earlier  that  morning.  I noticed  that  her  skin  was  beginning 
to  wrinkle,  and  her  eyes  were  beginning  to  sink  in  her  head.  I wanted  to  return  her  to  where  I found  her,  but 
I knew  that  wasn't  possible,  since  I had  disturbed  her  rest.  Instead,  I took  her  to  my  old  shed  that  stood  in  the 
rear  of  my  shack,  and  left  her  there  until  I could  figure  out  what  to  do  with  her. 

I had  to  act  quickly,  I thought,  as  I entered  the  shack  later  that  evening.  Lilie  had  begun  to  attract  flies, 
and  her  stench  was  unbearable.  As  quietly  as  I could,  I carried  her  out  and  began  to  dig  a grave  for  her. 
Unfortunately,  I didn't  notice  that  my  neighbor  had  seen  me  carry  my  daughter  out  from  the  shed.  He  crept 
up  upon  me  and  grabbed  my  arms.  Lilie  landed  on  the  dusty  ground  with  a dull  thud. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing?"  he  cried  as  he  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  saw  Lilie  on  the  ground. 

"You  made  me  drop  my  daughter!"  I cried  back. 

I attempted  to  pick  my  daughter  off  the  ground,  but  he  refused  to  lighten  his  punishing  grip  on  my 

arms. 

"Where  did  you  get  this  child?"  he  demanded.  But  he  didn't  give  me  a chance  to  explain. 

"I  know  you  do  evil,  and  these  children  don't  have  the  strength  to  fight  you  off!"  he  said.  He  only  kept 
his  hands  on  me  because  he  thought  that  I would  try  to  run  away  if  he  let  them  go.  But  I thought  we  made  a 
pretty  picture.  Me,  him,  and  Lilie.  We  looked  like  a family  standing  there,  waiting  for  the  law. 


- Gabrielle  Fleurinor,  II 
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MORNING  STROLL 


I stepped  into  the 
Morning  sun  and 
Let  it  rain 
All  over  me,  and 
Walked  along  my 
Black-paved  path. 

And  stopped  a time 
Or  two  to  pick  the 
Few  weeds  that  had 
Struggled  through 
The  concrete  cracks-- 
You  know,  the  ones  that 
Take  so  long 
To  grow? 

I always  wondered 
How  they  got  there 
In  between  the 
Cold  cement,  and 
If  there  was  a 
Gardener  so  demented 
That  he  chose  to  use 
The  sidewalk  over 
Soil. 


' 


Anyway, 

It  didn't  matter 
How  they  got  there. 

Thought  I as  I 
Closed  my  eyes,  took 
One  deep  breath 
And  made  a wish 
And  blew  those  silly 
Dandelion  seeds  just 
Everywhere  --and 
Walked  away  all 
Drenched  in  sunshine. 
Hoping  that  someday 
It  might  come  true  -- 
Since  wishes  take 
So  long  to  grow. 

You  know. 

- Kelly  O'Rourke,  I 
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IN  THE  DARK 

Cars  honked  angrily  as  we  ran  across  the  divided  street.  Although  only  six  in  number, 
we  raised  quite  a commotion.  The  fact  that  it  was  8:15  on  a warm  Tuesday  night  in  July  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  our  carefree  demeanor.  More  likely,  eagerness  to  reach  our  homes 
fueled  the  jovial  disposition  of  the  group. 

While  waiting  for  the  23  bus,  sporadic  conversation  and  laughter  could  be  heard  by  those 
around  us.  Upon  its  arrival,  we  boarded  the  bus  and  after  about  ten  minutes  came  to  the  end 
of  the  route,  Ashmont  Station.  Our  group  dispersed.  Chris  got  on  the  bus  for  Randolph,  and 
Felicia  waited  at  berth  # 5 for  bus  21 . The  remaining  four  of  us  were  delayed  by  the  tardy  arrival 
of  the  express  trolley.  Although  the  crowd  was  smaller,  our  conversation  was  still  audible  to 
those  around  us.  The  station's  mood  was  dull,  but  we  were  full  of  the  headiness  of  youth. 

Engulfed  in  the  banging,  whirring,  buzzing,  and  screeching  of  the  trolley,  we  were 
carried  to  Mattapan  Station  like  loose  marbles  in  a brown  paper  bag. 

The  last  bus  for  Roslindale  left  the  Station  at  8:40.  The  time  9:17.  So  we  walked  to 
Mattapan  Square.  Once  again  our  group  divided.  Keith  and  Kevin  were  whisked  away  on  the 
28  to  Ruggles,  leaving  two  slightly  fatigued  teenagers  to  travel  the  remaining  distance  on  foot. 

Andrew  and  I walked  through  the  square  talking  loud  and  fast  about  nothing.  Turning 
righton  Cummins  Highway,  the  change  in  lighting  was  immediately  noticed.  Our  eyes  adjusted 
to  the  semi-darkness,  realizing  that  we  were  alone. 

The  first  street  light  lay  about  twenty  feet  away.  An  abandoned  Burger  King  stood  across 
the  street  staring  blankly.  Forty  pairs  of  shiny,  suspicious  eyes  gazed  at  us  from  the  apartment 
complex  to  our  right.  We  walked  on,  our  conversation  ceasing,  our  steps  quickening.  The 
Laundromat  grimaced  as  we  passed.  Again  we  were  in  the  darkness.  The  silence  was  only 
disturbed  once  or  twice  by  a passing  automobile  engine  or  the  bass  of  someone's  stereo  system. 

There  was  another  street  light  about  forty  feet  ahead.  We  knew  it  was  there,  but  it  was 
not  yet  in  sight.  Why  were  the  trees  grabbing  at  us?  The  eyes  of  the  houses  continued  to  stare. 
Andrew's  shoulder  brushed  mine.  We  walked  on.  An  ominous  glow  hung  over  us  as  the  street 
light  stood  tall  and  proud.  We  shared  a few  words  and  relaxed  our  pace  a bit. 

Andrew  was  almost  home.  I still  had  a considerable  distance  to  go  before  reaching  my 
home.  He  said  he  would  walk  me  there,  but  I insisted  that  he  go  on.  I'd  be  fine.  The  light  was 
no  longer  sufficient;  we  were  yet  again  in  darkness. 

Chuckles  and  murmuring  were  somewhere  behind  us.  Andrew  moved  faster,  urging  me 
on.  He  didn't  speak,  I didn't  speak,  but  the  murmurs  persisted.  Upon  hearing  a third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  set  of  footsteps  my  companion  gripped  me  tightly  around  the  arm.  I knew  why  and  I 
held  my  breath. 

"Hey,"  a low  voice  from  behind  shattered  the  silence.  "Hey,  yo,  can  you  hook  me  up?" 

"I  ain't  got  nothing." 

Andrew  was  squeezing  me.  My  vision  became  blurry,  my  mind  raced. 

"Yo?  Why  you  sound  like  you  gonna  cry,  or  something?" 

There  were  now  five  sets  of  footsteps  all  walking  in  unison.  Andrew's  street  was  marked 
by  the  next  street  light,  twelve  feet  away.  It  wasn't  on. 

"Why  you  walking  so  fast?  Can  you  hook  me  up?" 

"No." 

My  clenched  jaws  ached.  Something  warm,  soft  and  wet  fell  on  my  chin. 

"Is  this  your  girl?  She’s  cute.  What's  her  name?" 
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We  kept  walking. 

''What's  her  name?" 

We  heard  the  deafening  "click,"  felt  the  cold,  round,  hard  weight  in  the  crevice  of  our 
joined  sides.  We  stopped. 

"Run!" 

I was  pushed  hard.  I almost  tripped  and  fell,  but  adrenaline  kept  me  going.  I ran  hard  and 
fast,  a fly  zipping  away  from  the  swatter.  The  next  street  light  was  a flash.  The  following  one 
was  off.  I was  almost  home.  Then  I fell  to  the  ground  suddenly,  unable  to  lift  my  head,  as  I heard 
the  "pop,  pop,  pop"  of  the  round,  hard  weight  that  had  been  in  my  side.  My  mouth  opened,  but 
the  sound  was  sucked  into  the  darkness.  My  face  was  wet,  the  ground  was  cold,  my  legs  ached. 

I glanced  at  the  houses.  The  eyes  had  stopped  staring,  stopped  glaring,  stopped  caring. 

I was  back  on  my  feet  and  on  my  front  porch  within  minutes.  My  hands,  unable  to  fit  the  key  into 
the  lock,  leaned  heavily  upon  the  doorbell.  As  my  mother  appeared,  I collapsed  at  her  feet,  a 
limp,  shivering,  shrieking  mass.  The  phone  rang  at  12:15. 1 was  still  quaking  on  the  couch,  where 
I had  been  placed  once  my  shrieking  had  subsided. 

My  mother  returned  to  the  couch.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with  wild  concern  and  frenzy.  She 
didn't  understand,  and  I was  in  no  condition  to  explain. 

"Andrew  said  goodnight  and  that  he  will  see  you  in  the  morning."  I exhaled.  / 

— .VV 
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Polyurethaned  liar  with  your 
lambswool-soft  stare 
(this  is  because 
there's  not  much  truth  left): 

The  only  mark  ever  made  on  your  skin 
is  a sweater-rub. 

(surprise) 

You're  not  a sex  object. 

Yeah,  try  to  be  tough, 
you're  really  cool,  yeah. 

Yeah,  a rich  boy  with  "soul!" 

A soulful  soul-patch-less  tough  guy,  yeah. 

Hands  are  fair  curled  white  manicured 
hands  are  freckled,  not  painted 
Rich  boy,  don't  lie. 

You  don't  spray  paint  in  danger. 

Curl  your  distasteful  pink  lips 
over  orthodontured  clean  teeth — 
innocent  of  smoke  stains, 
late  nite  diner  drunken  coffee  stains. 

You're  Johnson's  baby  clean. 

Mumbler,  pig  up-nosed, 
up-in-air  nosed, 
funky  trendy  locks  and  specs 
with  your  ever-so-hip 
pocket  chain  and  Docs 

without  conviction 
"I  went  out  every  night" 
liar,  love: 

You're  stuck  on  your  one  rendezvous. 

Rich  boy, 

groovin',  mackin',  struttin', 
too  much  laughin': 
obviously  lyin'. 

Oh,  you're  the  kind 
who'd  wish  to  be  a wino 
in  order  to  be 
bad — 

You're  the  kind 
who  takes  a shine  to  a 
bad  boy. 

("Still  hung  over?" 
you  ask,  a sniveling  crow.) 

You  smirk  and  chuckle, 
you  breathe  and  barge: 

1 wish  your  bad  boy 
were  just  too  good 
so  you'd  stay  away. 


- Deborah  Milstein,  I 
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ODE  TO  AN  ABDUCTED  CALCULATOR 
Eulogy  for  a TI-82 


Alas,  my  heart  grieves  as  I do  remember 
The  happy  times  we  had  exploring  pi 
Until  the  fifth  period  in  dark  December 
When  from  my  zippered  backpack  you  did  fly. 

And  how  the  tears  did  fall  in  great  profusion 
As  sadly  I accepted,  TI  mine. 

How  your  abduction  left  me  in  confusion 
As  to  the  graph  of  the  mysterious  sine. 

Return,  O bringer  of  elucidation. 

And  all  my  love  for  graphing  please  renew. 
Alas!  Alack!  Tell  me  how  in  tarnation 
I am  to  do  my  homework  without  you? 

Oh,  curse  my  innocence  that  made  me  think 
You  safe,  marked  with  my  name  in  permanent  ink! 

-Beth  Greenwood,  II 
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FlUSTNGS 

Ah\  yes,  1 once  was  happy  too, 
j4s  gay  as  gay  could,  be; 

No  sorrow  then  had  ptercec£  my  breast, 
But  atC  was  joy  with  me. 

Unheeded  time  rott’d  swiftly  by, 

On  it  no  thought  1 cast; 

Days,  weeks  and  months  but  moments 

seem ’d, 

»4s  in  their  /tight  they  pass'd. 

AU  then  was  pleasure  sweet  as  morn, 
No  grief  intruded  there; 

But  ti/e  was  one  bright  scene  of  joy, 
Without  an  earthly  care. 

But  Fortune  wrought  a change  at  last, 
And  frown’d  in  anger  wild; 

Fly  pleasure  all  was  turn’d  to  woe, 
And  now  I’m  sorrow’s  child. 

Flis/ortunes  gather’d  round  me  fast, 
Friends  fled  as  troubles  came; 

And  when  afflictions  were  my  lot, 
Forgotten  was  my  name. 

But  one  remain’d  who  yet  was  true, 

A being  faithful,  kind; 

Who  shared  with  me  in  all  the  griefs, 
Which  prey’d  upon  my  mind. 

She  did  not  seem  a being  form’d 
On  this  dark  earth  to  stay, 

But  like  some  heav’nly  angel  sent, 

To  cheer  my  lonely  way. 

But  ah  I that  cruel  tyrant  Death, 

Had  mark’d  her  for  his  own; 

He  aimed  his  dread,  unerring  dart, 
And  T am  left  alone. 

No  pleasure  now  lives  in  this  breast, 
No  joy  is  known  to  me, 

1 have  lost  all  that  once  was  dear, 

All  that  can  ever  be. 

Fly  way  is  lone  and  wretched  now , 

No  friend  my  soul  to  cheer; 

I’ve  none  to  tell  my  sorrows  to, 

But  all  is  dark  and  drear. 


ODE 

Oh  thou!  who  fill’st  our  daily  papers 
With  matters  most  prolix; 

Oh  waster  of  so  many  tapers, 
Goddess  of  Politics! 

Although  no  temple  to  thy  praise 
Tn  ancient  times  was  reared; 
No  attar  in  the  Roman’s  days, 

To  thee  or  thine  appeared  — 

IJet  now  thou  dost,  though  still  unseen, 
Pervade  and  rule  our  land; 
And  scatterest  hate  and  strife  ‘mongst 
men, 

With  mischief -bringing  hand. 

Tis  thine  to  forge  base  calumnies, 

To  send  forth  vile  abuse, 

To  make  friends,  bitter  enemies, 
And  social  ties  to  loose. 

Great  source  of  discord  and  misrule! 
Pleased  with  the  strife  of  men; 
Oh!  may  1 never  be  thy  tool, 

Ne’er  may’st  thou  guide  my  pen. 

Auditor. 


These  poems  from  The  Latin  School  Literary  Journal 
(predecessor  of  The  Register)  were  published  in  Volume  1, 
Number  1 in  1829.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Portnoy,  BLS 
1961,  for  sending  this  journal  to  us. 
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